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The  Butterfly 

AIJCE    FREEMAN    PALMER 

I  hold  you  at  last  in  my  hand, 
Exquisite  child  of  the  air. 

Can  I  ever  understand 

How  you  grew  to  be  so  fair? 

You  came  to  my  linden  tree 
To  taste  its  delicious  sweet, 

I  sitting  here  in  the  shadow  and  shine 
Playing  around  its  feet. 

Now  I  hold  you  fast  in  my  hand, 

You  marvelous  butterfly, 
Till  you  help  me  to  understand 

The  eternal  mystery. 

From  that  creeping  thing  in  the  dust 
To  this  shining  bliss  in  the  blue ! 

God  give  me  courage  to  trust 
I  can  break  mv  chrvsalis  too ! 
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Industrial   Education   irv   the   Public   School* 

WILLIAM  C.  A.  HAMMEL 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  has  everywhere  become 
a  popular  topic.  It  is  not  in  educational  circles  alone  that 
it  has  become  a  matter  of  earnest  consideration.  In  one  phase 
or  another  it  forces  itself  upon  thinking  people  of  every 
class,  but  there  are  none  whom  it  more  vitally  concerns  than 
public  school  people. 

When  such  articles  as,  ' '  Helpless  youths  and  useless  men — 
are  they  the  result  of  false  education?"  "What's  the  mat- 
ter with  the  public  schools?"  "What  is  to  become  of  our 
sixteen  million  school  children?"  "The  age  of  crutches," 
"The  inefficiency  of  the  public  schcools, "  and  the  like  are 
published  without  reserve  in  the  popular  periodicals  of  the 
day,  reaching  unlimited  numbers  of  people  in  every  walk 
of  life,  it  is  time  for  educators  to  set  to  work  to  do  some- 
thing of  a  definite  character  towards  giving  the  people  the 
sort  of  education  they  need  and  are  calling  for — time  to 
endeavor  to  arrive  at  something  beyond  mere  speculative 
discussion. 

If  we  believe  that  "education  is  a  preparation  for  life", 
or  is  life  itself,  then  we  must  provide  for  each  age,  country 
or  social  class  according  to  the  individual  needs  of  each.  It 
is  not  flying  in  the  face  of  the  doctrines  of  democracy  to  hold 
that  any  system  of  education  that  might  be  good  for  Boston, 
or  New  Orleans,  or  New  York,  or  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  or 
Pittsburg,  may  not  be  the  system  that  would  do,  unmodified, 
for  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  and  Raleigh  and  Asheville, 
and  all  the  rural  towns  and  villages  in  between. 

Psychologists  will  argue,  perhaps,  that  boys  and  girls 
are  the  same  the  world  over,  but  educators,  without  ignoring 
or  gainsaying  that  fact  so  far  as  it  goes,  must  recognize  that 
the  boy  and  the  girl  on  the  Florida  plantation  will  grow  up 
into  a  very  different  life  from  that  of  the  boy  and  girl  in  the 
town  of  Minneapolis;  that  the  boy  on  the  farm  will  need  to 


*  Address  before  City   Superintendents  and  High  School   Principals  of  North 
Carolina. 
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be  familiar  with  very  different  things  from  those  which  a 
girl  in  a  New  York  flat  will  need  to  know.  They  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  that  though  all  men  may  be  horn  free  and 
equal,  they  are  not  many  months  in  outgrowing  both  freedom 
and  equality.  What  heredity  does  not  effect,  environment 
will,  and  the  slight  residuum  of  absolute  original  personality 
is  all  the  "free  and  equal"  material  left  which  might  be 
common  to  all  children,  and  that  is  too  abstract  and  alto- 
gether too  uncertain  to  deal  wath  apart  from  its  influences. 
Dr.  Eliot  of  Harvard  says,  "If  democracy  means  to  try  to 
make  all  children  equal  or  all  men  equal  it  means  to  fight 
nature,  and  in  that  fight  democracy  is  sure  to  be  defeated. 
There  is  no  such  thing  among  men  as  equality  of  natural 
gifts,  of   capacity  for  training,   or  of  intellectual  powers." 

Recent  investigations  go  to  prove  further  that  the  ' '  special- 
ization of  the  human  mind"  makes  it  possible  for  one  child 
to  think  and  to  act  with  accuracy  in  one  special  line  in  which 
another  might  never  hope  to  attain  to  anything  beyond 
failure.  Dr.  Thorndike's  experiments  show  that  children  who 
had  been  trained  to  distinguish  degrees  of  color  had  improved 
little  in  distinguishing  lengths  or  weights ;  that  adults  who 
had  improved  in  estimating  short  lines  had  made  no  improve- 
ment in  their  power  to  estimate  long  ones.  "A  man  may  be 
a  tip-top  musician,"  he  says,  "but  in  other  respects  an 
imbecile ;  he  may  be  a  gifted  poet,  but  an  ignoramus  in  music ; 
he  may  have  a  wonderful  memory  for  figures  and  only  a 
mediocre  memory  for  localities,  poetry,  or  human  faces ; 
school  children  may  reason  admirably  in  science  and  be  below 
the  average  in  grammar." 

Every  teacher  has  had  abundant  opportunity  to  observe 
these  differences  in  mental  capacity,  and  to  realize  the  utter 
uselessness  and  Avaste  of  time — the  child's  time — trying  to 
teach  him  something  which  he  can  never  learn ;  but  every 
teacher  has  not  been  free  to  provide  a  means  of  improvement 
to  every  capacity  by  training  it  as  Dr.  Thorndike  advises,  ' '  in 
many  particular  connections." 

The  training  has  been  in  general  connections,  or  rather  in 
one  connection  alone.  The  main  idea,  it  seems,  has  been  to 
train  for  the  grade  above,  until  ' '  the  child  has  come  to  regard 
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the  grade  above  as  the  goal  of  life" — a  laudable  enough  ambi- 
tion if  it  does  not  overshadow  the  purpose  and  worth  of  the 
duties  of  the  grade  he  is  in. 

We  have  trained  the  child  in  the  primary  school  to  advance 
to  the  grammar  school ;  in  the  grammar  school  we  have  trained 
him  for  the  high  school,  then  the  college,  then  the  university, 
and  then — as  some  one  has  pathetically  put  it — God  knows 
where !  If  the  statement  is  true  that  2000  university  gradu- 
ates are  walking  the  streets  of  New  York  looking  for  .employ- 
ment, then  the  students  must  be  lacking  in  some  needed 
quality,  or  there  must  be  an  over-production  of  university 
men. 

Yet  the  system  of  education  is  planned  apparently  with 
no  other  purpose  than  to  see  every  child  safely  through  the 
university. 

How  many  of  all  the  school  children  get  to  the  university? 
How  many  even  enter  the  high  school?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
according  to  no  less  an  authority  than  Dr.  Elmer  Brown, 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  only  six  per  cent,  of  all 
the  children  who  enter  the  primar}^  school  ever  get  as  far 
as  the  high  school.  The  ninety-four  per  cent,  are  drop- 
ping out  at  every  point  along  the  line.  Some  must 
leave  school  at  the  most  critical  period  of  youth  without  any 
formed  idea  of  v/hat  they  are  going  to  make  their  life's  work, 
except  to  earn  a  living,  and  without  any  hope  of  working  at 
a  trade  for  two  or  three  years.  The  urgent  and  immediate 
necessity  of  earning  a  living  calls  many  away  from  school. 
Some  reach  the  limit  of  their  mentality  and  are  forced  out 
by  their  own  incapacity  to  keep  up  with  their  fellows.  And 
still  others  leave  because  they  see  in  further  school  work 
nothing  of  vital  interest  to  them,  nothing  that  promises  to  be 
of  practical  use  to  them  when  they  shall  take  their  places 
among  the  world's  workers. 

And  what  place  do  these  children  who  do  not  get  to  the 
high  school  or  the  trades  school  come  to  have  among  the 
world's  workers?  Of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
eighty-five  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  some  sort  of  industrial 
work,  whether  agricultural,  the  trades,  or  household  eco- 
nomics ;  the  other  fifteen  per  cent,  is  made  up  of  professional 
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men,  capitalists,  bankers,  public  officers,  the  idle  rich  and 
the  idle  poor. 

James  W.  Van  Cleave,  President  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  shows  that  of  the  bread  winners  of  this 
country  thirty-six  per  cent,  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
the  fisheries,  twenty-four  per  cent,  in  manufacturing  and 
mining,  sixteen  per  cent,  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  only 
four  per  cent,  in  the  professions  and  public  service.  The 
physicians,  the  lawyers,  the  clergymen,  the  educators,  and  the 
rest  who  are  in  the  professions  and  public  service,  comprise 
only  one  out  of  twenty-five  of  the  country 's  w^orkers,  while  the 
workers  in  the  industries  comprise  three-fourtlis  of  all  the 
country's  working  population.  "Yet,  see",  says  Mr.  Van 
Cleave,  "how  small  is  the  number  of  schools  in  the  United 
States  which  are  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts 
compared  with  the  numbers  of  schools  and  colleges  which  fit 
men  for  the  learned  professions." 

Is  it  not  still  more  astonishing  to  see  how  much  the  whole 
system  of  public  education  does  for  the  six  per  cent,  of  its 
children  who  may  get  into  the  professions,  and  what  meagre 
help  it  gives  to  the  great  mass  of  the  ninety-four  per  cent, 
who  must  take  their  place  among  the  world's  workers? 

Be  it  understood  that  there  is  no  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters  of  industrial  education  to  disparage  or  to  discount 
the  value  of  higher  education.  They  do  not  ask  that  any  of 
its  prerogatives  be  questioned.  The  very  captains  of  industry 
show  by  their  gifts  in  what  esteem  they  hold  institutions  for 
higher  education.  They  fully  recognize  the  significance  to  the 
industrial  world  of  the  research  work  done  in  science  in  the 
universities,  of  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  to  the  industrial 
and  civic  uplift  of  the  country,  and  of  a  knowledge  of  all 
of  these  compared  with  the  study  of  literature  and  history 
to  its  political  w^elfare. 

The  promoters  of  industrial  education  have  welcomed  the 
establishment  of  the  technological  colleges,  the  trades  schools, 
the  manual  training  high  schools,  the  commercial  schools,  but 
these  are  at  the  top  of  the  educational  structure  and  lead 
rather  to  the  engineering  professions  and  to  banking  than  to 
craftsmanship.     These  schools  are  for  the  six  per  cent,  who 
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can  go  to  the  high  school.  There  is  no  fear  that  technological 
and  trades  schools  will  not  get  sufficient  aid  to  fulfill  their 
mission ;  capitalists  and  manufacturers  will  see  to  that. 

What  those  interested  in  industrial  education  do  ask  and 
have  a  right  to  ask  of  the  public  schools  is  a  fairer  proportion 
of  attention  to  the  needs  of  that  great  class  of  children  who, 
in  the  elementary  schools,  far  outnumbering  high  schcool 
children,  will  still  outnumber  in  the  world  of  work  all  other 
workers.  They  do  ask  that  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  compelled 
to  leave  school  below  the  high  school  be  given  a  greater  fitness 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  world  of  work  and  business  he 
or  she  goes  into  at  so  early  an  age ;  and  that  the  boy  who 
might  stay,  if  he  saw  it  worth  while,  be  given  such  a  couree 
in  the  school  as  will  by  its  relation  to  the  work  of  life  attract 
him  to  stay  in  school  until  his  age  and  efficiency  Avill  warrant 
him  a  more  useful  place  in  the  world. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  schools  to  keep  some  of  these  boys 
and  girls  for  some  degree  of  higher  education  by  preparing 
them  in  the  lower  grades  for  the  kind  of  higher  education  they 
want  and  need.  Some  states  have  done  this  by  offering  in 
their  high  schools  a  variety  of  courses  besides  the  usual  aca- 
demic course — scientific,  commercial,  manual  training,  and 
domestic  science  courses.  These  helpful  courses,  without 
actually  teaching  a  trade,  give  the  boy  and  girl  a  working 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  industries,  a  familiarity  with  the 
materials  and  tools  of  many  different  kinds  of  occupations 
and  give  something  of  definite  use  to  them  when  they  go  out. 

There  is  need  of  this  kind  of  training  in  the  elementary 
grades.  The  public  schools  have  adhered  too  closeh",  too 
exclusively,  to  a  system  of  mental  training.  Manual  training 
came  merely  as  a  further  aid  to  mental  training  by  cultiva- 
tion of  the  motor  activities,  and  avowedly  not  for  trades 
purposes.  That  it  has  proven  a  means  to  greater  general 
intelligence  there  is  no  question ;  it  has  gone  farther  and 
stimulated  a  love  for  handwork,  given  a  better  acquaintance 
with  materials,  and  brought  about  a  greater  respect  for  labor 
with  the  hands,  or  at  any  rate  a  better  appreciation  of  it. 
But  it  has  taught  no  trade,  it  has  led  to  no  special  vocation, 
it  has  not  been  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  ninety-four 
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per  cent,  that  cannot  go  on  to  the  technical  and  trades  schools 
— and  it  has  never  claimed  to  do  any  of  these  things.  It 
has  undoubtedly  helped  the  child  in  general  intelligence,  it 
has  been  and  is  an  essential  part  of  his  education  and  as  such 
has  made  him  more  efficient  in  whatever  work  he  has  under- 
taken. 

John  Stuart  Mill  says:  "Education  makes  a  man  a  more 
intelligent  shoemaker,  if  that  be  his  occupation,  but  not  by 
teaching  him  how  to  make  shoes ;  it  does  so  by  the  mental 
exercise  it  gives  and  the  habits  it  impresses."  There  is  no 
questioning  tlie  truth  of  the  philosophy  of  John  Stuart  Mill. 
It  is  sound  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  whole  substance  of  modern 
education  is  based  upon  it.    But  what  of  the  shoemaker? 

"Mill's  statement,"  says  George  H.  ]\Iartin,  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  "implicitly  assumes 
that  at  some  time,  somewhere,  by  somebody,  his  man  has  been 
taught  to  make  shoes.  The  education  by  which  he  became 
an  intelligent  shoemaker  has  been  superimposed  upon  another 
sort  of  teaching,  viz.,  that  by  which  he  has  become  a  shoe- 
maker at  all.  For  that  specific  teaching  Mill  suggests  no  pro- 
vision. The  same  assumption  has  existed  in  all  public  school 
education,  that  the  specific  occupation  by  which  the  man  is 
to  earn  his  living  is  learned  somewhere  else  than  in  school. 
The  school  is  not  to  make  the  boy  a  workman,  but  it  is  to 
help  him  to  become  a  more  intelligent  workman  and  there- 
fore a  better  workman,  for  a  stupid  and  ignorant  man  cannot 
be  a  good  workman  in  any  occupation.  But  supposing  he  had 
never  been  taught  to  make  shoes,  what  would  his  education 
have  done  for  him?  It  might  have  made  him  an  intelligent 
man,  but  he  would  not  have  been  a  shoemaker  at  all,  and 
then  where  should  his  living  come  from!  AVhile  the  schools 
have  been  trying  to  make  shoemakers  intelligent,  nobody  has 
made  them  shoemakers  at  all." 

There  was  a  time  when  somebody  did  teach  him  to  be  a 
shoemaker.  There  was  a  time  when  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem and  the  duties  of  life  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm 
afforded  abundant,  if  not  scientific,  instruction  and  practice 
in  home  economics,  agriculture,  and  the  ordinary  industries. 

Think  of  the  number  and  variety  of  industries  in  the  home 
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fifty  years  ago — spinning,  dyeing,  weaving,  dressmaking, 
preserving,  canning,  pickling,  butter  and  cheesemaking, 
soapmaking,  washing  and  ironing,  the  curing  of  meats,  car- 
pentering, harnessmaking,  caring  for  the  crops,  the  trees  and 
the  live  stock,  gardening,  and  all  kinds  of  repair  work.  The 
children  helped  with  all  these  processes,  and  by  degrees  grew 
familiar  with  the  materials  and  methods,  and  soon  learned  to 
do  as  well  as  their  parents.  Their  excess  energy  was  put  to 
good  and  profitable  use  in  the  carrying  of  wood  and  water, 
running  errands  and  doing  numberless  other  chores.  Not 
even  in  the  South  was  all  the  work  done  by  servants.  Many 
industries  were  learned  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm,  but 
there  were  trades  which  a  boy  must  learn  by  apprenticeship. 
After  maistering  the  rudiments  of  a  village  school  education 
he  would  apprentice  himself  to  a  worker  in  some  trade  or  craft 
and  perfect  himself  in  some  special  way  of  making  a  living; 
or  perhaps  he  might  work  at  his  trade  after  school  hours,  thus 
carrying  on  his  studies  to  a  higher  point  and  making  himself, 
as  Mill  would  say,  ' '  a  more  intelligent  workman. ' ' 

But  in  the  march  of  a  new  civilization  the  factories  came 
and  made  by  machine  what  the  apprentice  was  trying  to  learn 
to  make  by  hand ;  the  public  schools  came  and  held  out  to  him 
free  education.  On  the  farm  there  grew  to  be  less  to  do 
because  in  the  new  order  there  were  so  many  things  that  could 
be  bought  that  formerly  had  to  be  made  on  the  farm.  In 
the  home  what  a  revolution  came  with  the  advent  of  the 
sewing  machine,  the  t-elephone,  the  bakery,  the  canned  goods 
of  the  grocery  store,  creamery  butter,  the  rural  free  delivery 
of  mail,  cooking  with  gas,  electric  lighting.  And  what  a 
changed  life  for  the  boys  and  girls ! 

For  them  the  progress  of  the  industries  and  the  progress 
of  education  together  made  for  a  more  refined  intelligence, 
for  increased  mental  training,  for  wider  knowledge  of  a 
certain  sort,  but  they  gave  them  nothing  they  could  use,  in 
exchange  for  the  trades,  for  the  occupations  in  the  home, 
for  the  many  kinds  of  hand  training  they  had  taken  away. 

And  now  both  the  industrial  leaders  and  the  educational 
leaders  are  coming  to  see  that  for  the  good  of  the  industries, 
for  the  good  of  education  in  its  broadest  sense,  and  for  the 
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good  of  society,  they  must  again  work  together — systematic- 
ally this  time — to  restore  in  some  suitable  measure  that 
which  the  home,  and  the  shop  are  no  longer  able  to  provide, 
and  of  which  the  schools  have  failed  to  see  the  need. 

The  old  days  have  passed  and  we  cannot  reinstate  their 
methods  if  we  would,  for  the  new  civilization  which  has  come 
upon  us  gradually  and  yet  on  the  whole  very  rapidly  in  the 
last  fifty  years,  has  come  to  stay,  or  rather  to  keep  on  prog- 
ressing. It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  inventions, 
the  discoveries,  and  the  growth  of  the  various  industries  that 
together  have  made  this  tremendous  change  in  every  kind  of 
existence.  Sufficient  for  us  that  the  change  has  touched  every 
part  of  the  country,  every  stratum  of  society.  It  has  taken 
the  farmer  away  from  his  farm  for  new  pursuits,  the  crafts- 
man from  his  shop ;  it  has  made  all  people  hope  to  live  in  ease 
and  luxury,  it  has  made  necessities  of  one  time  luxuries.  Every- 
body is  alive  to  the  overflowing  resources  of  the  age,  but  the 
great  multitude  are  wearing  themselves  out  with  discontent, 
and  unsatisfied  longing  to  make  use  of  these  resources,  and 
they  do  not  know  how. 

Once  they  would  have  known  how  to  turn  everything  to 
use,  thej^  v/ould  have  known  how  to  do  things,  they  would 
have  known  how  to  provide  for  themselves ;  the  farmer  and 
the  craftsman  and  the  housewife  were  once  contented  and 
happy  in  their  work  and  proud  of  their  several  accomplish- 
ments. 

But  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity  is  here,  and  though 
it  has  brought  many  comforts  and  luxuries  and  opportunities, 
it  has  taken  away  the  old-time  necessity  of  doing  things  and 
with  it  the  knowledge  and  ability  to  do.  We  have  not  been 
quick  enough  to  substitute  anything  for  these  losses.  The 
fact  is  in  the  exuberance  of  enjoyment  of  the  gains  nobody 
fully  realized  that  there  were  losses. 

They  are  wonderful  achievements  that  the  scientist  and 
the  inventor  have  accomplished  for  our  ease  and  well-being — 
the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  wireless  telegraphy,  the  steam 
locomotive,  the  electric  car,  the  motor  car,  the  airship,  the 
x-ray,    electric   lights,    surgery    and    anaesthetics,    machinery 
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propelled  by  steam  and  electric  power  and  doing  everything 
at  a  saving  of  t;ime,  labor  and  expense. 

Something,  however,  has  meanwhile  been  lost  in  individual 
power,  and  as  Henderson  says,  "the  substitutes  are  poor 
trinkets  to  be  offered  in  exchange  for  human  power,  and 
beauty,  and  excellence." 

The  kind  of  education  offered  us  as  one  of  the  substitutes 
we  have  taken  gladly;  it  has  carried  us  along  with  wonderful 
strides,  but  even  education  has  not  kept  up  with  the  progress 
of  the  age.    It  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Is  this,  perhaps,  the  reason  for  the  correspondence  schools 
that  have  done  so  much  to  supply  what  the  public  schools  did 
not  give?  Is  it  perhaps  the  reason  for  the  complaints  and 
criticisms  that  come  from  all  sides  as  to  the  inefficienc}^  of 
the  product  of  the  public  school  for  service? 

The  manufacturer's  grievance  is  that  the  young  man  in 
his  office  cannot  add  a  column  of  figures  correctly  the  first 
time,  that  he  is  always  wanting  more  money  for  shorter 
hours  and  less  work,  that  he  doesn't  stick  to  business,  and 
has  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  employer. 

The  professional  man  complains  that  "the  system  is  not 
making  efficient  and  wholesome  citizens",  that  they  fail  to  get 
the  large  view  of  life.  Henderson  again  s-ays,  "there  is  lack 
of  totality,  an  insufficient  grasp,  a  feeble  pulse." 

And  the  farmers'  and  housewives'  complaint  is  most  piti- 
ful of  all — they  can 't  get  any  w^orkers  at  all. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  our  system  of  education  has 
been  all  wrong.  It  is  not  as  bad  as  AVoodrow  Wilson  charac- 
terizes it,  "We  all  know,"  he  sa^^s,  "that  the  children  in 
the  last  two  decades  have  not  been  educated.  W^ith  all  our 
training  we  have  trained  nobody.  With  all  our  instructing 
we  have  instructed  nobody."    It  is  not  so  bad  as  that. 

It  is  not  expedient,  however,  to  take  issue  with  the  busi- 
ness men,  manufacturers,  professional  men,  and  farmers 
when  they  complain  that  our  educational  system  has  not  made 
efficient  citizens;  nor  with  students  of  education  like  Dr. 
Elmer  Brown  and  Dr.  Draper  when  they  declare  that  "the 
elementary  schools  are  wasting  time",  and  that  "the  lack  of 
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balance  in  the  educational  system  is  menacing  the  balance  of 
the  country". 

' '  The  facts  are  these  :  The  discipline  of  the  old  self -sup- 
porting home  is  no  longer  in  force ;  the  discipline  of  appren- 
ticeship has  disappeared;  the  discipline  of  the  public  school 
unsupported  by  its  former  allies  is  pronounced  inadequate." 
"We  must  admit,"  says  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  editor  of  the 
School  Arts  Book,  "that  the  whole  subject  matter  of  the 
public  schools  has  been  abstract,  the  tasks  almost  wholly  arti- 
ficial, the  incentives  unnatural,  the  methods  conventional,  the 
discipline  arbitrary,  the  rewards  unreal.  If  the  public  school 
is  ever  to  give  the  children  anything  like  the  discipline  they 
used  to  receive  in  the  workshop,  all  this  must  be  modified 
in  the  direction  of  the  concrete,  the  genuine,  the  vital.  The 
school  must  bring  children  into  contact  with  nature  at  first 
hand,  with  problems  of  vital  interest  and  obvious  value ;  with 
tasks  that  enlist  all  their  powers;  with  methods  that  leave  no 
room  for  subterfuge  and  sham,  with  a  discipline  which 
develops  moral  backbone,  ethical  muscle  and  brotherly  blood. ' ' 

I  believe  that  the  public  school  system  has  been  trying  to 
meet  all  the  demands  so  far  made  of  it.  Certain  it  is  that 
throughout  the  whole  force  of  the  teaching  profession  all 
have  been  earnest  and  honest  and  painstaking  in  their 
endeavor  to  train  the  children  of  the  country  to  the  best  of 
their  intelligence  and  ability  and  up  to  the  recpiirements  of 
the  patrons.  But  there  are  new  demands  made  of  the  schools. 
We  live  in  a  new  world  today.  Nothing  whatever  is  done 
as  it  was  a  decade  or  two  ago.  It  is  an  industrial  age  without 
industrial  training. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the 
industrial  demand  and  the  educational  supply.  The  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  population  in  the  industrial  world  need 
greater  efficiency.  It  is  the  business  of  the  public  schools  to 
help  make  them  more  efficient  workmen  and  accordingly  more 
efficient  citizens. 

How  shall  the  schools  go  about  doing  this  ?  It  is  a  serious 
problem  and  needs  to  be  approached  with  caution. 

North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  states  that  have  not 
already  taken  some  steps  toward  solving  it.    It  is  too  momen- 
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tons  a  question  for  anj^  state  to  settle  in  a  day.  What  can  be 
done  now,  however,  in  a  body  of  school  superintendents  is 
to  inaugurate  a  movement  towards  serious  consideration  of 
North  Carolina's  needs  in  this  direction  and  the  planning  of 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  them. 

With  a  view  to  stimulating  observation  and  discussion 
along  these  lines  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  look- 
ing to  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem. 

I  would  suggest : 

1.  That  educators  and  industrial  men  meet  together  to 
study  the  situation  in  this  State,  to  get  definite,  accurate 
statistics  regarding  the  exact  relation  of  all  branches  of  the 
industries  to  the  population  of  the  State,  to  find  just  what 
help  it  is  that  the  industries  need  from  the  schools,  and  to 
investigate  vrhat  other  states  are  doing  and  with  what  result. 
Dr.  Elmer  Brow^n,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, who  has  taken  such  a  keen  interest  in  the  subject  of 
industrial  education  and  made  it  the  subject  of  his  most 
exhaustive  investigation,  will  prove  a  valuable  consultant,  and 
stands  ready  to  help. 

2.  That  to  this  end  a  State  Industrial  Commission  be 
appointed  which  shall  work  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

3.  That  the  State  of  North  Carolina  organize  a  branch 
of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation. Virginia,  Georgia  and  Alabama  are  the  Southern 
States  that  have  membership  in  this  organization.  Among 
Virginia's  representatives  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Society  held  last  November,  in  Atlanta,  were  two 
members  of  her  teaching  profession  appointed  as  delegates 
by  the  Governor. 

4.  That  the  schools  be  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  an 
industrial  society.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  adding  to 
or  extending  the  curriculum — the  curriculum  is  already  over- 
crowded— as  it  is  a  question  of  revising  it,  of  discarding  non- 
essentials. 

5.  That  somebody  discover  and  weed  out  the  non-essen- 
tials, thus  leaving  more  time  for  things  of  vital  relation  to 
life.  Less  time  to  reading  and  re-reading  from  a  pictorial 
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chart,  "Is  it  an  ax ? "  and  more  to  finding  out  more  about  the 
real  ax;  less  time  to  dates  in  history  and  more  to  cause  and 
effect;  less  time  to  bank  discount,  partial  payment  and  the 
like  and  more  to  finding  out  how  much  father  lost  on  a  bale 
of  cotton  and  why;  less  time  to  the  intricacies  of  grammar 
and  more  to  acquiring  a  command  of  simple,  forceful  English ; 
less  time  to  the  geography  of  Africa  and  more  to  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  State  and  the  power  in  her  river  system,  so 
that  North  Carolina  men  may  develop  it ;  less  time  to  abstract 
problems  in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  more  to  the  composi- 
tion of  soils  and  clays ;  more  to  food  values  and  sanitation ; 
more  to  testing  cloth  that  passes  for  "all  wool"  and  "pure 
linen";  more  to  the  laws  and  practical  application  of  that 
great  agent  of  power,  electricity,  and  where  and  how  we  can 
best  get  more  of  it ;  less  time  to  copying  pictures  and  more  to 
drawing  as  an  expression  of  ideas ;  less  time  to  nomenclature 
in  botany  and  more  to  plant  physiologj^  and  hygiene,  and  the 
cure  of  plant  diseases  and  the  means  of  conserving  our  forests. 
In  short,  economize  the  child's  time  and  labor,  husband  them 
for  that  which  bears  most  upon  his  life  and  the  industries 
of  the  State,  and  then  use  them  to  the  best  advantage.  Make 
for  applied  education. 

6.  That  the  State  acquaint  itself  further  Avith  its 
resources  and  teach  such  industries  as  will  develop  them  and 
keep  the  State's  wealth  at  home  instead  of  sending  it  out  in 
raw  material  to  come  back  and  be  paid  for  at  10,000  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  the  raw  material.  We  have  clays  in  North 
Carolina  that  we  send  by  the  ton  to  New  Jersey,  to  Ohio  and 
to  foreign  countries  where  it  is  made  into  articles  of  utility 
and  ornament  sold  at  an  enormous  rate  of  profit.  Does  North 
Carolina  reap  these  profits'?  Where  are  North  Carolina  pot- 
ters ?  They  are  not  even  making  the  best  building  brick  they 
can  make. 

7.  That  if  teachers  are  not  available  who  are  already 
prepared  for  this  work,  the  Normal  schools  and  the  pedagogi- 
cal department  of  the  University,  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  make  some  provision  for  supplying  the 
demand  for  that  sort  of  practical  teacher,  the  sort  of  teacher 
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that  shall  be  a  teacher  not  only  of  children  but  a  teacher  of 
communities. 

8.  That  at  teachers'  meetings,  farmers,  business  men, 
manufacturers,  and  housekeepers  have  a  place  on  the  program. 
Let  the  schools  be  an  integral  part  of  life,  not  a  thing  apart. 

How  can  teachers  hope  for  higher  salaries  when  the  pro- 
ductive elements  of  society — the  tradesman,  the  manufac- 
turer, and  the  farmer,  whose  taxes  supply  the  salary,  don't 
know  anything  of  what  goes  on  in  the  schools,  are  never, asked 
for  their  opinion,  their  criticism  or  help,  are  never  consulted 
as  to  what  is  best  for  their  children  who  will  take  up  their 
parents'  work  in  the  business  of  life.  The  business  man 
looks  at  education  from  a  business  viewpoint,  it  touches  his 
pocket-nerve,  he  looks  at  school  teaching  not  as  pedagogy  but 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  he  considers  "value  received"  in  the 
labor  of  the  teacher. 

Do  not  fear  that  materialism  and  commercialism  will  be 
the  result  of  all  this.  Where  we  are  material  and  commercial 
now  in  a  small  way  we  shall  grow  to  material  and  commercial 
power  in  a  larger,  more  effective  sense.  As  we  train  for 
efficiency  we  shall  not  be  losing  our  ideals.  The  arts  and  the 
literature  of  the  country  will  not  suffer.  On  the  contrary 
they  will  be  more  intimately  linked  with  the  industries  and 
with  the  life  of  industrial  people,  by  reason  of  the  greater 
fitness,  superior  intelligence,  wider  vision  and  higher  sense 
of  beauty  which  the  people  will  carry  with  them  into  the 
industries. 

This  is  an  industrial  age  and  America  is  beyond  all  doubt 
an  industrial  and  commercial  country.  In  the  very  states 
that  once  were  given  exclusively  to  agriculture  on  a  large 
scale,  many  other  industries  are  rapidly  establishing  them- 
selves. All  this  and  other  causes  have  brought  about  a  vast 
change  in  the  last  forty  years  in  the  whole  social  system  of 
the  states.  They  must  lend  themselves  gracefully  to  the  inno- 
vation and  literally  "make  the  most  of  it." 

It  is  the  power  of  the  right  system  of  education  to  make 
North  Carolina  a  greater  economic,  social,  and  political  power 
in  the  economv  of  the  nation. 
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R-oy — R.ay 

INEZ  CROOM 

Ray  Drummond  stretched  himself  lazily,  yawned,  and 
stood  up.  It  was  an  unusually  hot  afternoon  in  early  June, 
and  a  drugstore  that  no  one  visited,  and  a  newspaper  that  told 
no  news,  soon  lost  their  charms  for  an  active,  young  athlete 
with  nothing  to  do.  The  streets  were  full  of  gay  shoppei^  and 
merry  pleasure  seekers,  mostly  of  the  feminine  gender.  Ray 
hated  the  feminine  gender  in  general,  and  today  particularly. 
He  lounged  across  the  drugstore  to  the  window  and  watched 
the  crowd  indifferently.  Why  in  all  creation  a  girl  wanted 
to  dress  up  in  those  white  fussy  things  that  must  be  hot,  and 
come  down  town  such  a  sizzling  day  as  this,  a  fellow  couldn't 
understand. 

A  slender  girl  in  cool  white,  under  a  wide  white  hat,  was 
.passing.  Ray  smoothed  his  hair  unconsciously,  and  stared 
impolitely.  Just  as  she  passed  her  eyes  met  his,  and  the 
next  moment  she  was  swept  on  in  the  crowd.  But  Ray  stared 
more  impolitely  than  ever,  and  suddenly  pulled  himself 
together  with  a  low  prolonged  whistle  in  which  blank  amaze- 
ment predominated,  for  the  girl  in  white  had  stopped  talking 
to  her  companion  abruptly  when  she  saw  him,  had  hesitated 
a  moment,  and  had  flashed  him  a  smile  of  recognition  as  she 
was  carried  by  in  the  throng. 

After  gazing  blankly  through  the  window  a  full  minute, 
he  turned  slowly  and  sauntered  to  the  door,  smiling  blissfully 
and  unseeingly  at  the  astonished  soda-man,  and  entirely  for- 
getting that  his  hat  still  lay  under  the  table  over  in  the 
corner  of  the  store. 

Considering  the  heat  of  the  afternoon,  many  shoppers  and 
idlers  glanced  curiously  after  a  certain  young  man  in  white 
tennis  flannels,  hatless,  who  was  walking  briskly,  apparently 
after  someone,  with  his  hands  plunged  deep  in  his  pockets  and 
whistling  cheerfully,  unmindful  of  the  hot  sun  on  his  bare 
red  head.  Though  he  seemed  never  to  find  the  person  he 
sought,  he  was  undisturbed  and  settled  quite  contentedly  to 
a  stroll,   when  two   girls  came   out   of  a   store   near  by   and 
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turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  soon  lost  sight  of  her, 
however,  and  after  all  it  was  unusually  warm,  and  he  finally 
landed  in  a  corner  drugstore  where  she  would  surely  come 
to  wait  for  her  car,  if  she  were  a  college  girl,  and  Ray  con- 
cluded she  must  be. 

At  just  twenty  minutes  after  five  the  White  One,  for  he 
had  named  her  that,  appeared,  and — umhm — she  stopped  on 
the  corner  to  wait  for  her  car,  as  he  had  expected.  Drum- 
mond  casually  approached  the  door.  If  she  had  recognized 
him  once,  surely  she  would  again.  H'e  opened  the  door,  but 
as  it  closed  behind  him,  he  suddenly  became  conscious  of  his 
bare  head  and  unconventional  garb.  Without  looking  at  her 
he  turned  swiftly  and  opened  the  door  for  a  hasty  retreat, 
but  it  was  too  late.  A  sweet  voice  behind  him,  very  close  to 
him,  called,  "Roy". 

Ray  gasped  and  whirled  around.  The  White  One  was 
there,  her  blue  eyes  wide  with  glad  surprise,  and  her  hand 
outstretched  for  him  to  take.  He  took  it  without  hesitation, 
and  stammered  something,  wondering,  and  waiting  for  her  to 
speak.  He  noted  then  how  slender  she  v/as,  and  how  small,  and 
how  bewitchingly  her  fair  hair  waved  and  curled  beneath 
the  brim  of  the  wide  white  hat,  how  her  eyes — ah,  her  eyes — 
he  dropped  her  hand  suddenly. 

"  Je-ru-sa-lem, "  he  muttered  very  softly  under  his  breath. 
He  had  forgotten  that  he  still  held  her  hand.  He  got  out 
his  handkerchief.     It  was  cetrainly  uncomfortably  warm. 

She  was  speaking  to  him  now,  telling  him  how  glad  she 
was,  and  how  surprised  to  see  him,  and  he  could  only  answer 
rather  dazedly  but  quite  truthfully,  that  he,  too,  was  sur- 
prised, that  it  was  an  unexpected — 

The  car  clanged  round  the  corner,  and  she  was  turning 
away,  smiling  and  prettily  regretful,  when  suddenly  he 
recovered  himself  and  hastened  to  put  her  on  the  car. 

The  car  whirled  away,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  slowly, 
and  still  Drummond  stood  where  he  was,  looking  after  the 
fast  disappearing  car.  Someone  passing,  half  stopped,  looked 
at  him  more  intently  in  the  twilight,  and  suddenly  slapped 
him  on  the  shoulder,  laughing  heartily,  and  dragged  him  along 
with  him. 
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"Moonstruck,  old  man?"  he  chuckled,  "or  did  you  see 
a  ghost?" 

A  little  while  later  the  two  were  sitting  in  Ray's  room  at 
the  hotel,  their  feet  on  the  table,  smoking  reflectively,  while 
Ray  related  his  unexpected  meeting. 

"Looks  like  a  streak  of  luck,  Sport,  but  it's  funny,  too," 
Ray's  friend  told  him,  greatly  interested.  "Must  be  some- 
body that  knows  your  brother." 

While  these  two  were  discussing  the  affair,  a  figure  in  a 
trailing  blue  kimona  was  gliding  across  the  hall  in  the  dormi- 
tory out  at  the  college.  After  only  a  faint  tap  on  the  door  it 
disappeared  inside,  and  all  was  still — in  the  hall.  In  the 
room  the  occupants  deserted  their  books  and  gathered  around 
the  girl,  an  interested  and  encouraging  audience,  to  hear  what 
had  happened,  for  they  knew  instantly  something  had. 

"0,  it's  the  funniest  thing  in  the  world  how  Roy  could  be 
in  Greensboro  today,  and  he  hasn't  written  at  all  that  he  was 
coming,"  the  girl  in  blue  began,  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the 
bed  and  hugging  her  knees  in  a  delighted  fashion,  for  it  was  so 
splendid  to  have  something  really  interesting  to  tell,  "I  was 
walking  along  talking  to  May  just  as  naturally,  when  I  hap- 
pened to  glance  up  and  there  in  a  drugstore  window  stood 
Roy !  I  was  so  surprised  I  know  I  stared  with  my  mouth 
and  eyes  wide  open,  and  I'm  sure  I  never  saw  anyone  more 
surprised  than  he  was,  but  he  looked  awfully  glad  to  see 
me.  Of  course  I  couldn't  speak  to  him  then,  and  we  walked 
and  walked  by  that  drugstore,  May  and  I,  but  I  didn't 
see  him  again  'till  we  were  waiting  down  there  at  the  corner 
for  the  car,  and  then  he  walked  out  of  the  store.  I  went 
up  and  spoke  to  him,  and  he  was  the  cutest  thing.  He  was  so 
surprised,  but  he  held  my  hand  a  long  time,  and  then  blushed 
red  as  fire  when  he  found  it  out.  Just  as  I  got  started  to 
talking,  there  came  that  old  car,  and  he  put  me  on,  and  the 
last  I  saw  of  him,  he  Avas  still  standing  there.  He  is  so  cute ! 
And  so  attractive !  He  had  on  white  tennis  flannels,  and  the 
funniest  thing,  no  hat !  He  is  tall  and  broad-shouldered  and 
athletic  looking,  and  his  hair  is  just  a  tiny  bit  red.     Oh  ! ' ' 

The  next  night  the  same  blue  figure  slipped  across  the 
hall   into  the   same   room,   but   tonight   the    girl   carried   an 
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open  letter  in  her  hand,  and  her  face  as  she  sat  in  the  middle 
of  the  bed  and  hugged  her  knees,  did  not  wear  an  expression 
of  importance ;  it  wore  an  expression  of  helpless,  uncontroll- 
able laughter.  The  audience  tonight  was  eager,  and  during  the 
laughter  of  the  figure  in  blue,  impatient  and  insistent. 
Finally  she  began. 

''Oh,  you  know  what  I  told  you  last  night  about  Roy's 
being  in  town,  and  about  speaking  to  him  on  the  corner,  and 
about  how  surprised  he  was  to  see  me,  and  how  cute  he  was. 
AYell,  no  wonder  he  was  surprised,  for  he  had  never  seen  me 
before  in  his  life !  He  isn  't  Roy  at  all,  he 's  Ray,  Roy 's  twin 
brother,  and  I  know  I  acted  such  a  goose,  and  I  Avas  so  tickled 
and  so  surprised  to  see  him !  If  you  could  have  seen  his 
face  when  I  walked  up  to  him,  and  especially  when  he  remem- 
bered that  he  was  holding  my  hand — Oh !  it  was  too  funny 
for  anything,"  and  the  blue  figure  rolled  over  on  the  bed 
and  the  appreciative  audience  almost  screamed  with  laughter, 
carefully  smothered  in  pillows. 

Down  town  a  young  man  sat  rather  weakly  on  the  floor 
and  looked  over  at  Ray  Drummond,  gloomily  and  slowly 
tearing  a  letter  into  thin  strips. 

"Never  mind,  old  fellow,"  he  told  him,  comfortingly, 
"she'll  be  your  sister — "  but  the  rest  was  lost  in  the  sofa 
pillows  that  struck  him  rather  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 
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Japan's   Welcome  to   our  Fleet 

JOSEPH   ELKINTON 

Seldom  in  the  annals  of  international  visits  has  there  been 
such  sincere  welcome  extended  as  when  the  American  fleet 
arrived  at  Yokohama,  truly  representing  the  attitude  of  that 
nation  towards  ours,  Hobson  notwithstanding. 

The  evidences  of  Japan's  continued  friendship  have  been 
accumulating  until  it  seems  timely  to  publish  some  of  them. 
Nothing  has  been  more  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  and  Chris- 
tian nation  than  the  utterly  groundless  and  malicious  effort 
to  misrepresent  a  friendly  people  bound  to  us  by  the  noblest 
ties.  The  Japanese  regard  America  as  their  teacher,  as  Dr. 
J.  W.  DeForest,  after  thirty  years'  residence  among  them 
has  clearly  shown,  and  a  teacher  is  above  all  others  exempt 
from  attack  from  the  Oriental  standpoint. 

But  apart  from  this  our  position  should  be  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  the  late  International 
Conference  of  the  Churches  in  London : 

"Let  nations  now  begin  to  cultivate  the  habit  of  think- 
ing the  best  of  one  another  and  not  suspecting  the  worst. 
Suspicion,  like  fear,  is  an  evil  counsellor.  Whosoever  sets 
nation  against  nation  is  no  friend  of  his  own  nation,  and  he 
is  a  foe  to  humanity  at  large.  As  nations  let  us  all  by  all 
means  cherish  our  national  brotherhood.  The  brotherhood 
of  nations  is  nobler  than  battles  between  nations.  The  true 
interests  of  nations  may  be  often  diverse,  but  they  are  seldom 
hostile. ' ' 

Ume'  Tsuda,  a  well-recognized  educator  in  Japan,  has 
forwarded  an  essay  written  by  a  student  at  her  school  in 
Tokyo,  which  gives  the  true  point  of  view  and  represents  the 
real  feeling  existing  in  that  land.  The  essay  and  the  letter 
accompanying  it  are  as  follows : 

"Dear  Mr.  Elkinton : 

The  essay  which  I  am  sending  you  was  written  by  one 
my  pupils.  It  seemed  so  good  I  want  somebody  in  America 
to  see  it.    It  is  all  her  own,  her  thoughts  and  words.    I  made 
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a  few  corrections  before  she  copied  it  for  me.  I  am  sure  the 
young  girls  in  America  will  be  surprised  to  see  the  good 
English  the  girl  can  write,  and  the  subject  will  be  interesting, 
as  the  composition  was  written  while  the  fleet  was  in 
Yokohama.  Yours  sincerely, 

December  1,  1908.  Ume'  Tsuda." 

"Japarv's   Debt  to  America. 

"The  fleet  of  the  U.  S.  A.  invited  by  our  Government  is  in 
Yokohama  now.  The  joy  of  our  nation  in  receiving  this 
guest  from  a  distance  is  beyond  description.  People  high 
and  low,  old  and  young,  both  in  Yokohama  and  Tokyo  seem 
almost  mad  in  their  desire  to  show  their  welcome.  This 
great  friendliness  and  heartiness  shown  by  our  nation  toward 
the  American  fleet  makes  me  recall  the  conduct  and  feelings 
of  our  nation  shown  at  the  time  the  American  fleet  came  to 
Uraga  under  Commodore  Perry  about  a  half  century  ago. 
They  are  the  ships  of  the  same  country,  those  that  came  to 
Uraga  and  those  that  are  in  Yokohama  now.  Yet  what  a 
change  in  our  feelings.  There  is  as  wide  a  difference  in  our 
feelings  as  that  of  the  colour  of  the  ships,  that  is  while  the 
former  w^ere  black,  the  latter  are  white. 

"Our  nation  fifty  years  ago  looked  down  on  the  American 
fleet,  which  was  really  a  messenger  of  good-will  and  a  sower 
of  the  seed  of  civilization,  as  an  enemy  with  hatred,  while 
we  look  up  with  respect  and  honor  to  those  in  Yokohama 
as  a  great  friend.  Now  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this 
change  in  so  short  a  while  as  a  half  century.  And  this  I  think 
has  come  from  our  debt  to  America  both  directly  and 
indirectly. 

"America  is  the  country  that  opened  the  door  of  our 
country  to  foreign  countries  and  awoke  our  country  from  a 
long  sleep.  Commodore  Perry  came  to  Uraga  in  1853,  bearing 
the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  sought 
to  negotiate  the  opening  of  this  country.  But  our  Shognate 
government,  which  was  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the  world 
from  being  long  in  seclusion,  met  this  message  with  weapons 
of  war,  but  Perry,  instead  of  using  force,  came  with  advice 
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so  kind  and  sincere  that  our  Shognate  finally  understood  his 
kind  motive,  and  consequently  it  resulted  in  the  opening  of 
the  doors  of  our  country  the  next  year,  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  a  commercial  treaty,  the  first  commercial  treaty 
that  Japan  ever  exchanged.  This  is  really  the  first  chapter 
of  our  country  as  new  Japan.  When  we  come  to  think  that 
the  real  opener  of  our  country  to  a  new  world  is  no  other 
than  America,  we  cannot  help  feeling  the  obligation  we  owe  to 
her.  Ever  since,  America  has  always  been  a  true  adviser 
and  instructor  to  us. 

"It  was  Harris,  the  first  American  minister  to  Japan, 
who  gave  our  Shognat  government  diplomatic  knowledge 
and  did  best  in  every  way  to  help  us  to  grow.  For  instance 
gold  was  very  cheap  here,  as  there  was  no  settled  value  for  it 
at  that  time,  and  most  foreigners  sent  home  a  great  deal  of 
gold.  But  Harris  thought  it  injurious  for  Japan  and  advised 
the  government  on  means  of  preventing  its  going  out. 

' '  It  was  America  which  gave  her  immediate  consent  to  our 
demand  for  an  agreement  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Meiji  for 
a  treaty.  Of  course  this  was  not  carried  out,  as  the  other 
countries  did  not  agree  then,  but  America's  favour  and 
kindness  are  what  we  are  grateful  for.  And  besides,  such 
things  as  Grant's  great  efforts  shown  to  China  and  Japan  on 
the  question  of  the  Riu  Kiu  Islands  and  the  final  resolution 
about  it,  and  the  giving  back  of  785,000  dollars  in  the  18th 
year  of  Meiji,  which  had  been  paid  by  our  Government  to 
America  for  the  recompense  of  the  Shimono-seki  affair  for 
the  purpose  of  using  it  in  useful  affairs  are  most  notable 
matters.  And  the  great  efforts  shown  lately  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  making  peace  between  Russia  and 
Japan  is  fresh  in  everybody's  memory.  But  besides  these 
material  obligations  we  owe  her,  we  must  also  remember 
that  our  educational  world  owes  her  much  too.  Of  course,  at 
present  German  pedagogy  is  much  adopted  in  our  country, 
but  at  the  beginning,  our  educational  world  owed  its  pro- 
gress almost  entirely  to  America,  for  such  people  as  Mr. 
Takamine  and  Mr.  Izawa  were  sent  to  America  and  after 
their  return  they  have  done  a  great  deal  for  education.     In 
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such  a  way  our  debt  to  America  is  great.  And  debt  in  money 
can  be  paid  with  money,  but  such  debt  as  we  owe  America 
cannot  be  paid  with  money,  but  only  by  expressions  of  our  sin- 
cere gratitude  due  to  her.  And  such  a  chance  as  is  presented 
by  the  visit  of  the  fleet  at  this  time  is  doubtless  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  a  bit  of  the  sincere  feelings  of  our  nation. ' ' 

Another  Japanese  correspondent  writes  the  following  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  students  in  Tokyo 
when  our  fleet  was  there,  as  an  example  of  Christian  interest 
and  quite  typical  of  the  friendship  existing  between  the  two 
nations : 

"Some  hundreds  of  English  speaking  Christian  students 
devoted  themselves  during  the  stay  of  the  fleet,  which  was 
a  week,  to  help  the  sailors.  They  tried  to  do  their  best  as 
guides  and  showed  the  sailors  matters  of  interest  and  kept 
them  from  drinking  much.  Our  government  owes  these 
students  a  great  deal  for  their  efforts.  Perhaps  you  read  in 
the  papers  what  warm  welcome  Americans  received  here  and 
how  they  enjoyed  their  visit  to  Japan.  Really  you  ought 
to  have  been  in  Tokyo  and  Yokohama  to  have  seen  the  sights. 
You  would  have  seen  American  flags  hoisted  up  every  street 
and  at  corners,  even  on  insignificant  streets,  where  the 
American  guests  were  not  likely  to  come.  Really  the  whole 
nation  showed  heartfelt  welcome  and  friendship  towards 
America. 

"Some  high  officers  were  invited  to  stay  in  an  Imperial 
Palace  and  the  whole  fleet  from  the  Admiral  to  the  sailors 
seemed  to  have  enjoyed  the  visit.  But  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
I  felt  at  that  time.  My  heart  could  not  quite  enjoy  the  merri- 
ment that  both  nations  were  enjoying  when  I  thought  seriously 
of  the  meaning  of  what  they  call  navy  and  fleet.  Is  it  not 
our  sincere  wish  to  have  a  higher  and  nobler  kind  of  civili- 
zation soon  so  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  keeping  any 
navies  and  armies  in  this  world?" 

With  such  sentiments  we  are  in  close  accord,  and  from 
personal  observation  in  that  land,  as  well  as  conversation 
with  Count  Okuma  and  other  men  who  have  occupied  posi- 
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tions  of  trust  under  the  government,  one  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  are  very  desirous 
to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States 
and  all  other  western  nations. 

They  are  a  peace-loving  people,  however  capable  of  resist- 
ing aggression.  Within  six  months  one  of  the  chief  civil 
officials  of  Tokyo  issued  an  order  for  the  kind  treatment  of 
all  foreigners  on  the  part  of  the  whole  population.  This 
order  would  be  good  reading  especially  for  our  American 
children,  as  it  specified  many  appropriate  acts  of  courtesy. 

Media,  XII.  23- '08. 
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Aunt  Jane's  Visit 

LENA   GREENE 

Miss  Jane  Gresham,  tall,  spare,  and  severe-looking,  moved 
to  and  fro  in  her  spotless  kitchen,  packing  jellies,  cake,  and 
other  delicious  things  in  a  box  which  stood  on  one  end  of  the 
kitchen  table.  "The  children  will  like  the  sweet  things," 
she  had  said  to  her  pretty  niece  who  was  washing  dishes 
at  the  other  end  of  the  table. 

"Now,  Mary,"  she  said,  as  the  young  girl  finished  her  task 
and  hung  the  dish-towels  on  the  line  back  of  the  stove,  "do 
see  that  every  room  is  in  apple-pie  order;  I  wouldn't  enjoy 
my  visit  one  bit  unless  I  knew  that  everything  here  looked 
nice  and  neat  and  clean." 

Miss  Jane  and  her  niece  were  preparing  to  go  to  the  city 
on  a  visit  to  the  former's  brother,  and  for  two  or  three  days 
they  had  been  very  busy  indeed. 

' '  There ! ' '  said  Miss  Jane,  as  she  put  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  box  of  dainties,  "that's  all  ready  to  go  in  the  trunk." 

Then  she  bustled  around  all  the  rest  of  the  morning, 
keeping  both  herself  and  her  niece  busy.  About  half-past 
twelve  she  announced  her  intention  of  taking  a  short  nap. 
"I'm  just  that  tired,"  she  said,  "that  I  won't  feel  equal  to 
travellin'  if  I  don't  rest  up  a  little.  Now,  Mary,  feed  the 
chickens  an'  don't  leave  any  of  the  dishes  out  on  the  table, 
an'  sweep  the  kitchen,  an'  close  the  shutters  an'  fasten  the 
windows,  an'  lock  the  door,  an' — an' — well,  I  b'lieve  that's 
all.  Mind,  though,  an'  don't  leave  no  matches  out;  the  rats 
might  get  to  'em  while  we  are  gone,  an'  set  fire  to  the  house. 
An',  0  yes,  Mary!  speakin'  of  rats  reminds  me, — you  might 
as  well  put  the  cat  out  now;  we  might  forget  it  later.  Now, 
I  won't  sleep  long;  I'll  just  take  a  short  nap  so's  we'll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  ketch  that  train.  You  can  dress  right 
away,  soon's  you  get  through  with  your  work,  if  you  want 
to."' 

So  Miss  Jane  retired  to  her  room,  and  pretty  Mary- 
hastened  to  do  all  that  she  had  been  told. 
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Then  she  went  upstairs,  and  before  very  long,  came  down 
again  and  entered  the  sitting  room,  dressed  for  the  journey 
and  smiling  to  herself  in  happy  anticipation. 

But  suddenly  she  heard  a  startled  cry  and  her  aunt  came 
rushing  in.  "Mary!"  she  screamed,  "why  on  earth  didn't 
you  wake  me  ?    Here  it  is  fifteen  minutes  past  three,  an ' — 

"But  Aunt  Jane — "  protested  Mary. 

"Not  a  word!"  cried  the  irate  lady,  "not  a  word!  We've 
no  time  for  words  now.  Go  an'  tell  Hiram  to  hitch  up  just 
as  fast  as  ever  he  can !  I  declare,  it  certainly  is  a  good 
thing  the  trunks  have  already  been  sent.  Just  as  soon  as  you 
tell  Hiram  what  I  said,  you  come  right  back  and  help  me 
dress;  it'll  be  all  we  can  do  to  make  that  train!" 

Mary  stood  patiently  until  the  torrent  of  words  had  sub- 
sided. Then  she  said,  ' '  But  Aunt  Jane !  Listen  to  me ! 
the—" 

' '  Stop  right  there  !    Don 't  you  know  we  '11  miss  the  train  ? ' ' 

Mary  fled  from  the  room ;  but  as  soon  as  she  got  out 
of  aunt's  sight,  she  began  to  giggle.  By  the  time  she  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  back  steps,  the  giggle  had  grown  into  a 
gale  of  merriment.  When  she  got  to  the  barn,  and  gave  her 
message  to  the  hired  man,  the  astonished  look  on  his  face 
made  her  laugh  still  more. 

Her  errand  done,  she  hurried  back  to  the  house  to  assist 
her  excited  aunt,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  two  emerged 
from  the  front-door  and  went  out  to  where  Hiram  was 
waiting  with  the  carriage. 

When  Miss  Jane  and  her  niece  were  finally  settled  in  the 
back  seat  of  the  lumbering  old  vehicle,  the  former  cried  out, 
' '  Bless  me !  I  have  left  my  purse !  INIary,  go  and  get  it — 
quick  !  O  me ! ' '  wringing  her  hands  tragically,  ' '  0  me  !  I 
know  we  '11  miss  the  train  ! ' ' 

Hiram,  on  the  front  seat,  turned  his  head.  "]\Iiss  Jane, 
I  beg  your  parding — I  don't  think — " 

' '  Please  don 't  speak  to  me,  Hiram ;  I  am  so  nervous  I 
can't  sit  still! — Well,  Mary,  have  you  got  it  at  last?  You 
are  so  dreadfully  slow  !    0,  Hiram,  hurry  !    Do  hurry ! ' ' 

All  was  silent  on  the  part  of  Mary  and  Hiram  during  the 
ride  to  the  station — a  silence  which  was,  however,  frequently 
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broken  by  nervous  ejaculations  and  orders  to  "hurry!" 
from  Miss  Jane. 

When  the  little  station  was  finally  reached,  she  sprang 
out  of  the  carriage,  called  to  her  niece  to  follow  her,  and 
running  into  the  waiting-room  with  her  bonnet  all  awry, 
astounded  the  ticket  agent  by  crying  out,  "Has  it  gone? 
0,  has  it  gone?" 

The  agent  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  "Why,  Miss 
Gresham,"  he  said,  "I — I  don't  understand." 

"Has  it  gone?"  repeated  the  excited  lady,  "0,  tell  me! 
has  it  gone?" 

"Why — why — why,"  the  agent  stammered,  while  Mary, 
standing  in  the  door-way,  shook  with  laughter,  "what  do  you 
mean.  Miss  Gresham?    Has  what  gone?" 

"What?"  cried  Miss  Jane,  now  thoroughly  angry,  "what? 
Why,  that  four  o'clock  train  that  goes  to  Richmond,  of 
course. ' ' 

Mary  gasped,  and  taking  a  few  uncertain  steps,  toppled 
into  a  seat.  Unable  to  control  herself  any  longer,  she  burst 
into  low  peals  of  unrestrained  mirth. 

Her  aunt  turned  quickly.  ' '  Mary  Gresham ! ' '  she 
shrieked,  "you  impudent  child!  What  do  you  mean?" 
But  Mary  was  speechless. 

Turning  back  to  the  agent,  the  bewildered  lady  saw  that 
he,  too,  was  laughing,  though  he  was  trying  his  best  not 
to.    ' '  Why,  Miss  Gresham, ' '  he  said,  ' '  it  is  only  two  o  'clock. ' ' 

' '  Only  two  o  'clock ! ' '  she  repeated  blankly. 

"Yes,  Aunt  Jane,"  said  Mary,  who  had  found  her  voice 
at  last.  ' '  The  clock  you  looked  at  this  afternoon  had  not  been 
running  since  three-fifteen  this  morning,  and  that's  how  you 
happened  to  think  it  was  so  late." 

"Well,  well!"  said  Miss  Jane,  sinking  weakly  into  the 
nearest  seat. 
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Contrast  of  Blanche   a^nd  Psyche 

From  Tennyson's   Prirvcess 

LUCILLE   KENNETT 

The  Prince  and  his  companions  were  told,  when  they  first 
arrived  at  the  college,  that  Lady  Psyche  was  better  natured 
than  Lady  Blanche.  When  they  knew  the  two  tutors  better, 
they  found  that  this  was  not  the  only  point  of  difference. 

Lady  Blanche  was  a  jealous,  revengeful,  ambitious 
woman.  She  felt  that  she  had  cause  to  be  jealous  of  the 
Princess's  evident  preference  for  Psyche.  Blanche  had  tried 
to  be  as  a  second  mother  to  the  Princess  and  it  did  not  seem 
right  that  the  Princess  should  turn  from  one  who  had  done 
so  much  for  her,  and  lavish  all  her  affection  on  Psyche,  who 
was  a  stranger  from  another  countrj'.  Another  cause  of 
jealousy  was  the  fact  that  the  students  all  liked  Psyche 
better  than  Blanche.  It  was  not  altogether  because  she  felt 
it  her  duty  to  tell  that  men  were  in  their  midst  that  she 
planned  to  tell  all  about  it,  but  it  was  partly  because  of  her 
revengeful  nature.  Her  desire  for  revenge  was  so  great  that 
she  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the  reputation  of  her  own  daughter 
in  order  to  cause  the  downfall  of  her  rival.  Her  mother 
heart  had  become  so  hardened  that  Cyril  was  unable  to  touch 
her  by  telling  of  the  shame  that  would  fall  upon  Melissa. 
However,  when  he  appealed  to  her  ambition  by  telling  her 
that  he  would  establish  a  great  college  and  place  her  at  the 
head  if  she  would  aid  him  with  his  plans,  she  promised  to 
wait  a  few  days. 

Psyche  was  very  unlike  Blanche.  Above  all  else  she  was 
loyal,  and  true ;  she  was  placed  in  an  awkward  position  by 
the  discovery  of  the  men,  for  she  loved  her  brother  and  did 
not  want  him  killed,  and  yet  she  felt  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  reveal  all  to  the  Princess ;  to  express  it  in  her  own  words, 
' '  Oh,  hard  when  love  and  duty  clash. ' '  She  proved  her  loyalty 
to  her  brother  by  giving  him  and  his  companions  a  chance  to 
escape.  At  the  same  time  she  showed  her  fidelity  to  the 
Princess  by  making  them  promise  that  they  would  leave  soon, 
so  that  no  harm  would  be  done  the  college.    Psyche  loved  her 
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little  daughter  and  the  Princess  with  true  devotion.  The  pain 
at  being  parted  from  her  child,  added  to  the  grief  she  felt 
at  having  lost  the  friendship  and  the  love  of  the  Princess, 
caused  Psyche  to  be  very  disconsolate.  She  felt  that  she  had 
not  been  true  to  her  friend  and  the  college. 


The  Two  Kings— A  Study 

BEATRICE   RAYNOR 

Of  the  characters  in  Tennyson 's  poem,  ' '  The  Princess ' ',  the 
one  who  had  least  sympathy  for  woman's  rights  and  who  was 
least  inclined  to  believe  her  a  being  of  individuality  and  capa- 
bility beyond  that  of  the  home  and  the  rearing  of  children  was 
the  Prince's  father.  Contemporary  with  him  and  indifferent 
to  woman's  question  in  so  far  as  he  was  left  undisturbed  was 
King  Gama,  father  of  the  Princess.  Both  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  poem,  and  one  is  so  unlike  the  other  that  their 
characteristics  show  marked  contrast. 

The  Prince's  father  was  strong  and  commanding  in 
personality,  dictatorial  in  speech,  and  not  easily  swayed  by 
reasoning.  His  general  appearance  suggested  a  life  spent  in 
fighting  and  contending  rather  than  in  the  pleasures  of  home. 
He  had  home  ties  in  wife  and  children,  but  they  were  rarely 
considered  in  the  management  of  his  affairs.  A  wife  he  did 
not  deem  man's  companion  and  helpmeet,  but  just  a  being 
who  could  be  used  to  promote  his  happiness.  He  won  his  wife, 
not  by  offering  her  his  love,  but  by  distinguishing  himself  in 
war  and  receiving  her  as  his  reward.  For  woman  to  study 
the  sciences  and  become  the  equal  of  man  in  intellectual 
attainments  and  to  expect  to  be  wooed  before  won  seemed  as 
rampant  heresy  to  him.  So  when  the  Prince  asked  of  him 
permission  to  go  and  dissuade  the  Princess  from  her  purpose 
of  giving  her  life  to  the  betterment  of  womankind  and 
instead  become  his  bride,  his  reply  was  a  thundering  "no". 
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His  way  was  to  go  with  an  army  and  force  her  into  compli- 
ance and  not  for  a  moment  to  consider  her  wishes.  To  him, 
for  woman  to  be  given  equal  opportunities  with  man  was  but 
to  unfit  her  for  her  usefulness ;  she  would  no  longer  be  the 
good  homekeeper  and  the  quiet  and  submissive  wife.  He 
cared  little  for  the  affection  of  his  subjects,  but  punished 
indiscriminately  all  those  who  became  offenders  of  his  law. 
And,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  narrow-minded,  impulsive 
people,  his  outbursts  of  temper  were  so  loud  and  unreason- 
able at  times  that  they  were  little  heeded  by  those  who  did 
not  fear  him. 

King  Gama,  father  of  the  Princess,  was  a  king  and  yet 
not  a  king  in  many  respects.  His  bearing  was  not  command- 
ing ;  his  size  was  below  the  average  and  his  voice  was  cracked 
and  eft'eminate.  The  weakness  of  his  body  and  the  whiteness 
of  his  hands  suggested  too  plainly  that  he  had  not  won  honors 
in  tilt  or  tourney,  but  rather  had  given  his  time  to  domestic 
pleasures.  He  was  good  natured  and  would  just  let  matters 
take  their  course.  He  was  indifferent  to  the  course  his 
daughter  pursued  and  partly  contemptuous  of  her  plans,  and 
yet  when  she  pleaded  for  his  consent  to  her  leaving  home 
and  using  his  summer  palace  as  a  college,  he  subordinated  his 
will  to  hers  all  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  undisturbed  quiet. 
Matters  which  were  of  so  much  importance  to  others,  such  as 
the  breaking  of  a  contract,  he  thought  of  but  lightly.  When 
troubles  followed  his  carelessness  he  was  willing  to  make 
amends  in  any  way  which  would  not  greatly  inconvenience 
him.  In  his  home  he  was  pleasant  and  hospitable,  and  so 
kind  and  genial  was  his  nature  that  none  stood  in  awe  of 
him  and  all  liked  him. 
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My  April  Lady 

When  down  the  stair  at  morning 

The  sun-rays  round  her  float, 
Sweet  rivulets  of  laughter 

Are  bubbling  in  her  throat ; 
The  gladness  of  her  greeting 

Is  gold  without  alloy ; 
And  in  the  morning  sunlight 

I  think  her  name  is  Joy. 

When  in  the  evening  twilight 

The  quiet  book-room  lies, 
We  read  old  songs  of  sorrow. 

While  from  her  hidden  eyes 
The  tears  are  falling,  falling, 

That  give  her  heart  relief ; 
And  in  the  shadowy  twilight, 

I  think  her  name  is  Grief. 

My  little  April  Lady  ! 

Of  sunshine  and  of  shower 
She  weaves  her  old  spring  magic. 

And  breaks  my  heart  in  flowers ! 
But  when  her  moods  are  ended. 

She  nestles  like  a  dove ; 
Then,  by  the  pain  and  rapture, 

I  know  her  name  is  Love. 

Dr.  Van  Dyke,  in  The  Century. 
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Uncle  Ephra.im   atrid  the   Phonogra.ph 

BERTHA  LUNSFORD  DANIEL,  '11 

There  was  great  excitement  on  our  plantation  when  it 
became  known  to  the  darkies  that  "]\Iarse  Jim"  had  returned 
from  the  city  and  "brought  a  horn  dat  could  tawk  like  er 
man".  Uncle  Ephraim.  who  had  been  body-servant  to  my 
grandfather,  had  never  heard  of  a  phonograph.  He  refused 
to  believe  a  horn  could  talk ;  but  after  much  persuasion  by 
the  other  negroes,  he  came  hobbling  up  toward  the  "big 
'ouse ' '  to  see  what  it  all  meant. 

As  the  old  negro  was  a  very  pious  man  a  scriptural  read- 
ing record  was  adjusted,  and  after  the  usual  sputtering  and 
popping  it  began : 

' '  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  ;  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh 
me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures :  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters." 

A  look  of  astonishment  came  over  the  face  of  Uncle 
Ephraim.  He  leaned  forward  and  raised  his  withered  black 
hands  to  his  face. 

The  buzzing  of  the  phonograph  continued  for  a  moment, 
and  then  came  the  words : 

"He  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth  me  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  for  his  name's  sake." 

"Amen!"  groaned  the  old  man,  just  as  if  he  were  at  a 
camp  meeting. 

"Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil :  for  thou  art  with  me ;  thy  rod 
and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me. ' ' 

"Preach  on,  man,  preach  on!"  shouted  Uncle  Ephraim, 
who  could  no  longer  restrain  himself. 

After  the  reading,  the  voice  from  the  horn  said:  "Let  us 
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pray, ' '  and  the  old  negro  immediately  knelt  and  repeated,  with 
the  voice,  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Uncle  Ephraim,  shaking  all  over,  arose  and  pointed  a 
quivering  finger  towards  the  instrument,  and  said :  ' '  Look 
heah,  Marse  Jim,  dat's  sho  de  Lawd's  own  horn." 

The   Suez  Ca-na.!* 

LENA    R.    REDMOND 

This  great  canal,  which  may  be  said  to  have  converted 
Africa  into  an  island,  runs  nearly  100  miles  from  Port  Said 
in  the  Mediterranean  to  Suez  on  the  Red  Sea,  forming  a 
channel  navigable  for  large  vessels  between  the  two.  It  is 
not  the  first  work  of  the  kind  contracted  in  the  same  locality, 
a  large  canal  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile  being  known  to 
have  existed  from  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  A.  D.,  when  it  finally  became 
choked  up  and  useless. 

Napoleon  I.,  when  in  Egypt,  planned  to  dig  a  great  ship 
canal  across  the  isthmus,  and  from  that  time  various  schemes 
for  accomplishing  this  were  proposed.  At  last,  about  1854, 
M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  a  French  engineer,  obtained  from 
the  late  Said  Pasha,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  the  concession  or 
exclusive  privilege  of  making  a  ship  canal  from  Suez  to  Tineh 
on  the  Mediterranean ;  and  after  his  plan  had  been  weighed 
and  debated  for  years  he  was  able  to  form  a  company  in 
1858  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  out. 

The  work  was  begun  on  the  25th  of  April,  1859,  and  it  was 
estimated  that  the  canal  would  be  wholly  completed  in  186-4, 
at  a  cost  of  $30,000,000.  It  was  opened  only  on  17th  of 
November,  1869,  and  the  total  cost  was  about  $80,000,000. 
Many  portions  of  the  canal  were  easily  enough  made,  but 
at  other  points  the  excavations  demanded  an  immense  amount 
of  labor. 

Between  1885  and  1889  the  canal  was  enlarged  and 
improved  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,000,  the  result  of  which  was  to 


*  This  article,  in  addition  to  twelve  or  fifteen  others  of  more  or  less 
importance,  were  prepared  by  students  of  the  Commercial  Department  and 
read  before  the  class  in  connection  with  an  article  on  Turkey  which  they 
were   studying. 
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make  a  uniforin  depth  of  29  feet,  and  a  width  of  213  feet 
in  the  straight  sections  and  from  246  to  262  feet  in  the  curves, 
and  thus  enable  larger  ships  to  pass  through.  The  total  length 
of  the  canal  is  nearly  100  miles ;  and  the  average  time  of 
transit  is  about  16  hours.  In  1905  it  was  traversed  by  4,116 
ships.  The  total  receipts  were  $22,631,721,  and  the  expendi- 
tures, $7,887,525. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  Suez 
Canal  with  tlie  canal  of  which  we  hear  so  much  at  present. 
The  Suez  Canal  is  100  miles  long  and  the  cost,  with  improve- 
ments, $100,000,000 ;  the  Panama  Canal  is  thirty  miles  long 
and  has  cost,  in  addition  to  the  sum  paid  the  French  Govern- 
ment, $137,709,230.80  since  it  was  purchased  by  the  United 
States  from  France  in  1904.  It  is  obvious  that  the  engineers 
of  fifty  years  ago,  even  without  our  wonderful  machinery  of 
today,  obtained  the  desired  result  more  quickly  and  with 
much  less  expenditure  than  the  experts  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

A  Sketch 

J.    S.,    '10 

He  stands  on  one  corner  of  the  big  green  bridge,  leaning 
wearily  against  the  railings.  Pie  is  not  a  very  big  boy  and 
looks  as  if  already,  in  the  dozen  years  of  his  life,  the  world 
has  given  him  some  pretty  hard  knocks.  His  clothes  are 
fairly  comfortable ;  but  they  are  small,  seemingly  handed 
down  by  an  older  member  of  the  family.  His  jacket  fits 
him  like  an  old  fashioned  basque,  and  the  sleeves  hardly  come 
halfway  below  his  elbows.  The  rest  of  his  arms  and  his 
hands  are  pitifully  chapped,  and  reveal  little  evidence  of 
acquaintance  with  soap  and  water.  His  stockings  are  sadly 
in  need  of  the  mother's  darning  needle,  and  the  heavy  brogans, 
much  turned  up  at  the  toes,  are  crinkled  and  out  of  shape. 
A  well-worn  cap  that  has  long  since  parted  company  with  its 
bill  completes  the  costume.  The  boy's  face  is  pinched  with 
cold ;  his  nose  and  cheeks  are  red  and  blue  at  the  same  time 
from  contact  with  the  wind.  All  the  afternoon  he  stands 
thus,  his  large  blue  eyes  gazing  wistfully  in  the  distance. 
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Presently  a  bevy  of  girls  approachces :  he  pretends  not  to 
see  tliem^  but  close  observance  will  indicate  that  he  is  intensely 
excited.  When  the  girls  are  near  him,  attempting  to  feign 
inditierence,  he  holds  out  a  package  of  postcards,  soiled  and 
dog-eared,  which,  for  convenience,  he  generallj^  carries  in  his 
pocket.  "Want  to  buy  some  post-cards?"  he  says.  "Give 
you  five  for  five  cents. ' '  The  girls  look  at  the  cards  a  minute, 
exchange  glances,  and  then  say,  "No,  we  won't  take  any 
today."  Sometimes  one  is  kind  enough  to  ask  him  how  he 
is  getting  along.  It  is  the  same  old  story,  "Well,  I  ain't 
had  much  luck  lately."  Once  he  became  confidential  and  told 
a  girl  that  he  meant  to  take  the  money  which  he  made  and 
buy  his  mother  a  sewing  machine.  Poor  little  fellow!  One 
can't  help  wondering  if  his  dream  will  ever  be  realized.  But 
he  has  been  steadily  at  his  trade  for  nearly  two  montiis,  and 
surely  his  pluck  and  determination  will  win  out  some  day. 
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College   Politics 

We  generally  think  of  college  politics  as  differing  from 
state  politics  in  two  ways  especially — in  its  impersonality 
and  in  the  spirit  manifested.  The  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry 
and  the  absence  of  any  personal  element  should  be  essential 
differences.  But  is  this  always  true?  Granted  that  students 
in  college  do  not  hint  even  to  their  most  intimate  friends  the 
desire  for  a  certain  position ;  yet  do  we  sometimes  not  work 
indirectly  for  our  election?  (We  remember  that  in  college 
one  is  nominated  and  elected  in  the  same  meeting,  usually.) 
Do  we,  just  before  an  election  of  marshals,  say,  get  very 
cordial  in  our  greeting  to  some  or  become  good  friends  to 
those  we  have  scarcely  known  before?  Even  this  sort  of 
pleasantness  is  better  than  none  and  more  or  less  agreeable 
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(to  those  unsuspecting  any  special  motive),  but  does  not  the 
insincerity  on  our  part  tell  on  our  character?  Perhaps  the 
almost  insatiable  longing  for  praise  and  publicity  may  bring 
some  to  such  a  point.  At  any  rate,  we  like  to  have  our  picture 
in  the  college  annual!  But  what  does  that  profit  us?  The 
honor  gained  may  be  great  or  trivial,  but  our  self  respect  is 
greatly  weakened  by  such  a  method.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
honor  won  by  real  merit  rather  than  surface  attractiveness 
makes  one  stronger.  In  a  few  3^ears  the  world  will  not  know 
that  we  held  the  high  position  of  marshal,  or  president  of  our 
class,  but  whether  we  are  unselfish,  non-assuming,  strong, 
or  the  opposite,  will  be  readily  discerned. 

Emma   Calve,   the   Peerless   Prima   Dorvna 

The  college  felt  greatly  complimented  by  the  visit  of 
Madame  Emma  Calve  on  the  afternoon  of  January  28th. 
She  at  first  declined  to  sing,  but  the  ovation  tendered  her 
by  the  entire  student  body  was  of  such  a  nature  that  she 
relented  and  sang  several  numbers.  This  was  a  most  gracious 
thing  for  the  great  prima  donna  to  do.  She  gave  us  very 
nearly  as  many  selections  as  she  did  at  the  opera  house  the 
night  before ;  and  the  students  greatly  enjoyed  and  appre- 
ciated her  singing  for  us.  She  sang:  (a)  Ma  Lisette,  Vd. 
Rendy;  (b)  Habanera,  De  Carmen,  Bizet;  (c)  Serenade, 
Gounod. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  life  and  great 
work  of  this  famous  woman,  who  has  endeared  herself  to  the 
hearts  of  many  Americans. 

Emma  Calve,  half  French  and  half  Spanish,  is  descended 
from  a  prosperous  and  cultured  family.  She  was  born  near 
the  Pyrenees  in  Southern  France.  Carefully  reared,  as  the 
daughter  of  an  aristocratic  family  in  her  country  usually 
is,  she  was  secluded  in  a  convent  during  the  early  part  of  her 
life.  After  the  premature  death  of  her  father,  she  found  she 
could  not  face  the  world  as  a  society  belle ;  and  possessing  a 
rarely  lovely  voice  she  soon  found  herself  in  Paris  studying 
music. 
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Madame  Calve  made  her  debut  in  the  Theatre  de  la 
Monnaie  in  Brussels  as  Marguerite  in  "Faust".  She  appeared 
in  Paris  at  the  Opera  Comique  as  "Chevalier  de  Jean",  but 
the  greater  triumph  came  a  few  years  later  in  Italy  and  also 
in  Paris,  when  the  young  artist  moved  the  listeners  to 
tears  by  her  wonderful  portrayal  of  "Cavalleria  Rusticana". 
From  the  night  of  her  debut  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York,  Emma  Calve  has  had  the  American  musical 
public  at  her  feet.  No  singer  in  America  or  Europe  has 
more  triumphs  to  her  credit. 

As  a  woman,  Madame  Calve  has  endeared  herself  to  a 
wide  circle  of  friends,  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  Old 
World.  Her  charities  are  munificent  in  extent,  f  nd  in  carry- 
ing on  her  good  works  she  manifests  that  wisdom  that  is 
nearly  divine  in  administering  her  wealth  so  that  it  will  not 
pauperize,  but  help  and  uplift  her  wards.  She  maintains  a 
home  in  Southern  France  for  the  benefit  of  young  women, 
who  could  not  otherwise  obtain  proper  medical  treatment. 
Children  are  the  special  recipients  of  Madame  Calve 's  bounty. 
During  her  voyage  to  America,  she  occupied  her  time  by 
making  rag  dolls  and  hats  for  the  children  in  the  steerage. 
This  often  sacrificed  some  costly  hat,  or  wrap.  Such  a  combi- 
nation of  heart  and  head  is  not  often  found. 

It  is  rumored  that  Madame  Calve  is  thinking  of  selling 
her  chateau  in  Southern  France  and  moving  to  California. 
We  hope  this  report  is  true,  for  we  Americans  will  gladly 
welcome  so  great  a  woman  to  our  native  land. 

Sembrich's   Retirement 

Every  one  in  college  two  years  ago  remembers  Madame 
Sembrich  with  her  magnificent  soprano  voice.  February  6th 
this  great  prima  donna  celebrated  her  twenty-fifth  jubilee  as 
a  member  of  the  company  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York.  She  has  given  up  her  operatic  singing,  and 
will  now  give  only  private  concerts.  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  she  is  soon  to  make  a  tour  of  the  South,  for  we  hope  to 
have  her  with  us  again.  She  bids  farewell  to  the  stage  with 
the  cheers  of  the  great  company  ringing  in  her  ears,   and 
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she  takes  with  her  the  good  wishes,  not  only  of  the  public, 
but  of  her  colleagues,  the  orchestra,  and  all  the  employees  of 
the  Opera  House. 

As  Marcella  Sembrich  she  has  made  her  name  great 
throughout  the  musical  world.  With  the  exception  of  her 
splendid  predecessor,  Adelina  Patti,  she  is  the  only  singer 
that  has  ever  enjoyed  the  honor  of  such  long  popularity  in 
New  York.  Madame  Sembrich 's  repertory  has  included  more 
than  thirty  operas  and  they  represent  an  interesting  range 
for  a  light  soprano.  It  has  been  said  that  she  makes  color- 
ature  human  and  that  she  is  different  from  other  singers  of 
her  school  in  the  feeling  and  emotion  she  imparts  to  every 
phrase  of  old  music. 
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Echoes  from  Without 

ELIZABETH    ROBINSON,    '10 

Itatly's   Appa-Iling    Disaster,   and   its    Heroine 

The  earthquake  which  occurred  at  Messina  on  December 
28th  was  one  of  the  greatest  catastrophies  in  human  history. 
We  still  shudder  at  the  account  of  the  fate  of  Pompeii  and 
Herculaneum,  but  that  calamity  pales  almost  into  insignifi- 
cance beside  this  one  of  our  own  day.  The  sudden  destruc- 
tion of  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  of  homes,  churches,  convents^  ships,  railroads,  and 
stores,  with  the  despair,  anguish,  misery  that  such  destruc- 
tion entails  on  the  survivors,  left  men  stunned  and  speechl&ss. 
The  loss  of  life  in  the  earthquake  and  tidal  wave  may  never 
be  accurately  known.  The  children  under  five  who  v>'ere 
orphaned  at  jMessina  are  stated  to  number  seventeen  thous- 
and. While  the  affected  area  was  singularly  small,  embracing 
only  Sicily  and  Calabria,  the  fatalities  were  unprecedented. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  the  first  news  of 
the  earthquake  reached  Naples,  King  Victor  Immanuel  and 
his  wife  had  disembarked  at  ]\Iessina,  and  were  working 
among  the  ruins  with  might  and  main.  Queen  Helena's  deeds 
of  devotion  to  the  wretched  sufferers  from  the  earthquake 
have  w^on  her  the  love  of  the  whole  world,  besides  endearing 
her  forever  to  her  people.  No  nurse,  doctor,  or  priest  sur- 
passed her  in  service.  Dressed  in  a  garb  as  humble  as  that 
of  any  peasant  woman,  she  w^as  ever  ready  to  perform  the 
humblest  office.  She  ignored  weariness  and  danger,  and  faced 
horrors  unflinchingly.  After  working  until  she  could  not 
stand,  she  would  go  to  sit  by  hospital  beds  to  comfort  and 
amuse  the  injured  children.  She  had  a  wonderful  gift  of 
sympathy  and  in  many  ways  proved  herself  to  be  a  true 
woman,  and  a  queen  indeed. 
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The   Grea.t   Lesson   of  the  Earthquake 

Americans  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  munificence  of 
their  country's  gifts  to  the  sufferers  from  the  earthquake 
in  Sicily  and  Calabria.  A  recent  computation  showed  that  the 
American  gifts  amounted  to  nearly  four  million  dollars,  or 
about  twice  as  much  as  had  then  been  obtained  from  Italy 
herself,  and  as  much  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Italy,  had  furnished.  The  better  organization  of  the 
world,  and  the  consequent  promptness  of  human  sympathy, 
were  never  more  conspicuously  shown  than  by  the  world-wide 
response  to  the  needs  of  the  sufferers  in  Italy.  Governments, 
cities,  organizations  of  many  sorts,  and  individuals — the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich — responded  in  a  way  that  shows  a  real 
advance  of  nations  and  of  men  toward  something  like  uni- 
versal brotherhood.  No  such  evidence  of  this  kind  of  prog- 
ress has  ever  before  been  given  in  all  the  long  history  of 
human  calamities. 

What   is  the   Next   Stop 

An  automatic  device  has  just  been  patented  for  telling 
railway  passengers  the  names  of  the  next  station.  The 
names  of  the  various  stations  are  printed  on  a  roll,  which  is 
rotated  by  toothed  wheels.  The  motion  of  the  train  is  com- 
municated by  levers  to  the  toothed  wheels  governing  the  roll 
of  station  names,  and  these  levers  are  struck  by  "trippers" 
between  each  station.  The  ringing  of  an  automatic  bell  then 
announces  to  the  passengers  that  the  name  of  the  next  stop 
is  on  view. 

Ma.ny   Centenary   Celebrations 

Four  memorable  centenary  celebrations  have  now  been 
given  in  this  country — those  of  Poe,  Lincoln,  Darwin  and  Men- 
delssohn. There  are  still  to  follow  those  of  Tenn^-son,  Chopin, 
Holmes,  Gladstone  and  Mrs.  BroM^ning.  1909  marks  the 
bi-centenary  of  the  illustrious  and  pompous  Doctor  Johnson, 
and  of  George  Ljrttleton.  Three  centuries  ago  was  born 
Sir  John  Suckling,  Edward  Hyde,  and  last,  but  by  no  means. 
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least,  Robert  Burns.  There  is  a  great  educational  value  in 
the  discussion  of  the  remarkable  coincidences  of  the  births  of 
these  great  men.  The  best  use  one  can  make  of  these  cen- 
tenaries is  to  study  the  works  and  careers  of  the  authors,  and 
try  to  learn  the  lessons  from  them. 

The    Home-coming   of  the    Fleet 

Washington's  birthday  was  a  great  day  for  the  navy  and 
the  whole  American  people,  when  the  fleet  of  sixteen  battle- 
ships completed  its  globe-encircling  journey,  comprising 
45,000  miles.  This  is  the  largest  fleet  that  has  made  the 
longest  voyage  ever  known  among  men.  With  their  splendid 
record  of  achievements  and  victories  of  peace  behind  them, 
the  battleships  came  home  to  a  welcome  and  ceremonious 
greeting  which  could  hardly  have  been  more  jubilant  and 
sincere  had  the  fleet  been  returning  victorious  from  famous 
battle  grounds.  Amid  the  thunder  of  guns  the  ships  steamed 
majestically  into  historic  Hampton  Roads  in  a  line  extended 
almost  ten  miles.  After  the  review  by  President  Roosevelt 
at  the  same  place  in  which  the  farewell  review  took  place 
fourteen  months  ago,  the  fleet  cast  anchor,  and  thus  ended  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  and  successful  cruises  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

The   Dea.th   of   Coqvielin 

The  death  of  France's  greatest  actor,  Benoit  Coquelin, 
occurred  very  suddenly  in  the  middle  of  February,  while  he 
was  rehearsing  the  part  of  the  cock  in  the  animal  play, 
"Chanteeler".  Probably  Coquelin  as  the  most  famous 
comedian  of  this  generation  throughout  the  world.  He  will 
be  mourned  by  every  one — by  the  authors,  of  whom  he  was 
the  most  brilliant  interpreter;  by  the  public,  of  whom  he 
was  the  idol ;  and  by  poor  actors,  of  whom  he  was  the  bene- 
factor ;  says  the  Paris  Temps,  very  justly. 
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Among  Ourselves 


On  Monday,  February  1st,  the  Committee  from  the  Legis- 
lature visited  our  college.  They  spent  the  afternoon  inspect- 
ing the  grounds  and  buildings,  and  that  night  were  our 
guests  at  a  rendition  of  Shakespeare's  delightful  comedy, 
"A  Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream".  The  programs  were 
artistically  decorated  with  a  scene  from  our  park.  Tuesday, 
at  chapel  exercises,  the  Committee  met  the  girls,  and  spoke 
words  of  encouragement  and  cheer,  predicting  a  brilliant 
future  for  our  beloved  college. 

After  the  exercises  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  were 
the  guests  of  the  college  at  a  luncheon  served  b}^  Miss  Jami- 
son, of  the  Domestic  Science  Department. 

On  Friday,  February  26th,  the  Cornelian  Literary  Society 
entertained  the  Adelphians  with  a  play,  "The  Hero  of  the 
Gridiron",  given  by  the  Dramatic  Club  of  the  University. 
The  cast  of  characters  was  well  chosen  and  each  sustained 
his  part  creditably.  Among  those  especially  worthy  of  men- 
tion was  E.  F.  C.  Morrison,  the  hero;  Kelly,  the  coach;  E.  H. 
Yelverton,  as  IMaud,  the  most  popular  girl;  and  Deans,  the 
father  of  the  hero. 

The  Sophomore   Ervterta.inment 

The  first  public  performance  of  the  Sophomore  Company 
was  given  at  the  Veilchen  Theatre,  otherwise,  the  dining  hall 
of  the  Spencer  Building,  on  February  6th,  1909,  in  honor 
of  the  Freshman  Class.  The  ' '  Comedy  in  Five  Acts ' ',  as  well 
as  the  theatre,  had  caused  a  good  deal  of  speculation  among 
the  guests  to  be,  some  thinking  that  the  entertainment  would 
consist  of  a  visit  to  the  Lyric.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
were  agreeably  disappointed. 
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The  theatre  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  improvised 
wall,  adorned  with  vines,  on  which,  strange  to  say,  violets 
budded  forth  in  great  profusion  in  honor  of  their  patrons, 
the  Freshmen.  In  the  front  part  of  the  theatre,  which  was 
furnished  as  a  sitting  room,  the  guests  were  received,  and 
there  heard  the  first  two  acts,  and  selections  by  the  College 
Orchestra  during  intermissions.  The  last  three  acts  were 
given  in  the  dining  "salon",  which  was  decorated  in  the 
Freshman  colors  with  violets,  potted  plants,  and  souvenir 
1912  pennants.  Revealers  of  self  as  "others  see  us"  were 
concealed  in  walnut  shells,  which  served  as  place  cards,  and 
contained  some  personal  and  mirth  provoking  limerick  for  each 
guest.  The  refreshments  carried  out  the  lavender  and  white 
scheme  as  far  as  possible,  and  were  served  by  Sophomores 
attired  in  lavender  and  white.  Act  V.  was  in  reality  "As 
You  Like  It",  the  guests  for  the  most  part  interpreting  it  as 
an  invitation  to  gather  violets  from  the  vines  and  laugh  over 
some  particularly  good  limerick. 

The  following  programme  was  announced  by  the  Sopho- 
more's stage  manager,  C.  Jones: 

Act  I.:  "Music  hath  charms."  Scene  I.,  orchestra  selec- 
tion; Scene  II.,  quartette,  "Come  and  search  for  violets"; 
Scene  III.,  piano  solo ;  Scene  IV.,  the  same. 

Act  II. :  "And  thereby  hangs  a  tale."  A  reading,  "Sally 
Ann's  Experience." 

Act  III. : 

"0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us." 

Act  IV. :     ' '  Eat,  drink,  and  be  merry. ' ' 

Act  v.:     "As  you  like  it." 
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The  Junior   R.eception 

One  of  the  social  functions  of  our  college  year  to  which 
we  look  forward  with  most  pleasure  is  the  reception  which 
the  Junior  Class  gives  to  the  Seniors.  This  year  the  enter- 
tainment provided  was  most  delightful.  On  the  evening  of 
February  8th,  the  Seniors  and  several  members  of  the  faculty 
were  taken  to  the  opera  house  to  witness  the  play,  "The 
Man  of  the  Hour."  It  was  well  rendered  and  much  enjoyed 
by  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  the  guests  of  the  class 
of  1910.  After  the  play  a  most  delightful  supper  was  served 
at  the  college  in  a  room  made  beautiful  with  Japanese  decora- 
tions and  cut  flowers. 

Certainly  this  year  the  Junior  Class  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  its  entertainment. 
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CLAUDE   UMSTEAD,    '09 


If  I  were  a  joke-machine 

I'd  make  such  awful  stacks 
That  everybody 'd  laugh  and  laugh 

And  fall  upon  their  backs. 

— The  Chatterbox. 

A  Junior  studying  for  psychology  examination  attempted 
to  explain  what  is  meant  by  me  in  psychology.  This  is  her 
definition:    ''Me  is  all  that  man  can  call  his  own." 

Sophomore  on  Chemistry  examination:  "Analysis  is  the 
breaking  up  of  the  outside  as  well  as  the  inside." 

First  Prep.:  "Do  tell  me  who  wrote  'The  Traitor'.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  was  Shakespeare  or  Longfellow." 

This  is  taken  from  the  conversation  overheard  between 
two  Freshmen,  who  were  discussing  the  plot  of  a  book  they 
were  reading  in  English.  First  Freshman :  ' '  The  plot  is  so 
interesting."  Second  Freshman:  "Yes,  and  there  are  two 
threads  running  through  the  entire  book  and  they  both  wind 
around  the  hero." 

Miss  Petty  (in  Chem.)  :  "What  is  the  test  for  nitrogen?" 
Bright  Soph. :  ' '  Collect  a  glass  full  and  then  put  a  stick 
in  it." 

Virginia  J. :  "I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  was  asleep 
and  awoke  and  found  it  so." 

Heard  in  the  Training  School.  Teacher:  "John,  what 
does 'incorrigible' mean?"    John:    "Don't  no 'm."    Teacher: 
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' '  Harry  is  incorrigible. ' '     John  :     ' '  Reckon  it  means   '  red- 
headed'." 

Teacher :  ' '  Give  me  a  sentence  with  '  assure '  in  it,  Mary. ' ' 
Mary :  ' '  My  mother  said  to  me  yesterday,  '  As  sure  as  you 
go  down  town,  I  will  give  you  a  licking'." 

Senior,  writing  up  notes  on  Matthew  Arnold's  Essay  on 
Poetry:  "When  Matthew  Arnold  stops  talking  about  the 
beauty  of  poetry,  it's  'Dry-den'  and  'Burns'." 

Miss  B.  (on  Latin  Exam.)  :  "How  are  questions  asked 
in  Latin  1 ' '  Freshman :  ' '  They  are  usually  asked  simply 
and  directly  and  answered  that  way." 

Hallie  V.:  "What  kind  of  a  flower  is  a  'paternal'  flower 
(perennial)  ?" 

A  SENIOR  PRAYER 

"0  wad  some  pow'r  the  giftie  grant  me. 
To  write  this  theme  which  now  doth  hant  me. ' ' 

"Mamma,  what  made  the  preacher  keep  saying  something 
about  his  ears?"  asked  Georgia.  "I  didn't  hear  him  say 
anything  about  them,"  said  Mamma.  "Well,  he  said,  '0  my 
hearers'." 

A   FIRST    PREP. 'S   TRANSLATION    PROM    THE   GERMAN 

' '  The  day  is  ending.  The  son  sinks  behind  the  mountains. 
The  bells  ring.  The  farmer  returns  from  the  field,  the  son 
of  the  bird  ceases.  The  mountains  and  the  skies  are  aglow 
with  the  last  rays  of  the  son.  On  the  grass  falls  the  dew. 
The  flow^ers  dowses.  Always  it  will  be  still  in  the  woods  and 
in  the  field.    Soon  we  also  go  to  rest." 
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LAURA    B.    WEILL 


It  does  our  heart  good  to  see  oiir  sister  college,  the 
Virginia  Normal,  bring  out  as  creditable  an  issue  as  the 
December  Guidon.  This  magazine  contains  a  most  timely  and 
interesting  sketch  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  which  has  the  unique 
quality  of  being  original.  We  should  like  to  ask,  however, 
why  it  is  that  almost  every  sentence  inaugurates  a  new  para- 
graph. The  two  Christmas  stories,  "Billy",  and  "The  Little 
Grey  Lady",  convey  no  new  thought  to  the  reader,  but  are 
pretty,  sympathetic  little  sketches.  The  heading  of  the 
Guidon 's  exchange  department  bears  this  motto,  ' '  'Tis  better 
to  be  criticised  now  than  later."  A  good  motto  for  every 
exchange  department  to  hold  in  mind. 

The  Philomathean  Monthly,  of  Bridgewater  College,  con- 
tains one  original  poem,  and  one  selected  one,  besides  two 
biographical  articles.  One  wonders  whether  Bridgewater 
feels  that  the  edition  represents  its  college  creditably  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  And  yet,  with  the  recollection  of  our  own 
troubles,  we  can  only  say,  "Better  luck  to  you  next  time," 
and  pass  on  with  a  sympathising  sigh. 

In  direct  contrast  to  this  last  magazine  comes  the  Pine 
and  Thistle,  with  its  bulk  of  stories,  poems,  and  articles. 
Bed  Springs  should  feel  proud  of  its  monthly,  and  yet  there 
are  several  criticisms  to  be  made.  The  first  article  is  a 
sketch  of  Sidney  Carton,  a  character  who  has  not  been  dis- 
cussed in  every  college  publication  for  years  past.  The  article 
is,  however,  somewhat  disappointing  as  to  structure,  for  unity 
and  logical  development  are  entirely  neglected.  The  poem, 
"Peace",  breaks  all  the  rules  of  versification,  but  in  spite  of 
this  most  glaring  of  faults,  gives  to  us  a  helpful  message. 
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"The  Schoolmate  who  Borrows"  is  well  known  to  every  one 
of  us,  and  we  can  therefore  testify  to  the  "true-to-life" 
atmosphere  of  the  bright  little  story. 

The  Trinity  Archive  would  be  worth  reading,  if  it  con- 
tained only  one  article,  namely,  "To  Europe  on  a  Cattle 
Steamer."  This  sketch  is  better  written,  more  original,  and 
more  mature,  than  one  usually  finds  in  a  college  publication, 
and  we  congratulate  Trinity. 
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LOLA  XiASLEY,    '09 

Mclver   Loa.i\   Fund 

REPORT  OP  FIELD  SECRETARY  ETTA  SPIER 

The  work  of  raising  the  Mclver  Loan  Fund  has  gone 
steadily  on.  We  now  have  thirty-two  counties  in  the  State 
organized  and  seventeen  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars  promised. 

Durham,  Granville,  Vance,  WajTie,  Wilson  and  Lenoir 
Counties  have  been  visited  in  the  last  two  months.  The  two 
latter  counties  had  alumna  organizations,  so  the  field  secre- 
tary's visit  was  to  encourage  and  stimulate  their  efforts. 
For  Wilson  County  the  officers  are  Clee  Winstead,  President; 
Mrs.  Chas.  Coon,  Vice-President;  and  Daphne  Carraway, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

For  Lenoir  County,  Miss  Lillian  Grey  is  President ;  Mrs. 
Mewborne,  Vice-President;  Marjorie  Kennedy,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer;  Avith  Mrs.  Sol  Dixon  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

Durham  County  has  had  fifty-seven  matriculates  at  the 
college.  An  enthusiastic  and  well  attended  meeting  was 
held  in  Durham  January  21st,  1909.  Mrs.  R.  T.  Faucette,  Jr., 
was  elected  President ;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Aldridge,  Vice-President ; 
Ida  Cowan,  Secretary  and  Treasurer;  with  Mrs.  Brawley, 
Mrs.  Wm.  Rankin,  Miss  Lillie  Jamison  and  Mrs.  IMaggie 
Mclver  Bowen  on  the  Executive  Committee.  Durham  County 
will  raise  $1,000  for  the  Mclver  Loan  Fund. 

The  Vance  County  Alumnae  Association  will  raise  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  elected  Mrs.  R.  L.  Gooch  as  President, 
and  Nettie  Allen,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Granville  County  Alumnae  Association  has  undertaken 
the  raising  of  $500,  and  at  an  enthusiastic  meeting  elected 
Mrs.  W.  Leak  Peace,  President ;  Mrs.  Fleming,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; with  Mrs.  N.  H.  Cannady  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

A  meeting  of  the  Wayne  County  Alumna  was  held  in 
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Goldsboro,  February  7th,  and  an  organization  formed. 
President,  Mrs.  Flora  Patterson  Lane ;  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Sol  Weil ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  ^layerberg.  This 
was  an  enthusiastic  meeting  and  Wayne  will  raise  $1,000 
in  the  next  two  years. 

Thus  does  the  Mclver  Loan  Fund  grow,  and  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State  are  the  women  banding 
themselves  together  for  the  uplift  of  the  womanhood  of 
North  Carolina. 

Notes 

Mary  Thigpen  is  at  home,  Speed. 

Annie  Best  is  teaching  at  Shelby. 

Ida  Bynum  is  teaching  at  Pittsboro. 

Nellie  Pettigrew  is  teaching  at  Selma. 

Abbie  Hall  is  teaching  at  McAdenville. 

Mellie  Stough  is  teaching  at  Cornelius. 

Mary  Ramseur  is  at  her  home,  China  Grove. 

Ruby  Bruton,  of  Kinston,  teaches  in  Oxford. 

Sallie  Parrott  is  teaching  school  near  Kinston. 

Bertie  Freeman,   '08,  is  teaching  at  Smithfield. 

Minnie  Ross,  of  Concord,  teaches  near  Kittrell. 

Nan  Buford  is  teaching  at  her  home,  Salisbury. 

Dora  Dees  is  now  Mrs.  Arthur  Best,  of  Fremont. 

Nan  Beaty  teaches  in  the  Paw  Creek  High  School. 

Myrtle  Wrenn  is  a  student  at  the  Oxford  Seminary. 

Elinor  Monroe  is  now  Mrs.  William  Best,  of  Goldsboro. 

Mary  Hall  is  teaching  in  the  Belmont  Graded  School. 

Pauline  Edwards,  of  Henderson,  teaches  at  Middlebury. 

Elsie  Dortch  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home,  Goldsboro. 

Helen  Patterson,  of  Concord,  is  teaching  at   Cannapolis. 

Alice  Grantham,  of  Goldsboro,  is  now  Mrs.  D.  C.  Cogdell. 

Miriam  Davis  is  now  Mrs.  R.  L.  Stevenson,  of  Salisbury. 

Ellen  Ogburn  is  now  Mrs.   Lonnie  Gaskill,  of  Salisbury. 

Blanche  Pepper  is  principal  of  a  school  in  Danbury,  her 
home. 

Anna  Brown  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home,  Winston- 
Salem. 
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Eosa  Cheatham,  of  Henderson,  is  now  teaching  near  Wake 
Forest. 

Lois  Love  is  teaching  mathematics  in  the  Lattimore  High 
School. 

Kate  Sheppard  is  supply  teacher  in  the  AVinston  Graded 
School. 

Laura  Sanford,  now  Mrs.  R.  T.  Faucett,  resides  in 
Durham. 

Sadie  McCanless  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home, 
Salisbury. 

Roy  Lovelace  is  stenographer  for  Mr.  0.  P.  Dickinson, 
of  Wilson. 

Carrie  Lawrence  is  now  Mrs.  N.  H.  Cannady,  and  lives 
in  Oxford. 

Edith  Fayssoux  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home, 
Gastonia. 

Edith  McLean  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home, 
Gastonia. 

Gertrude  Person  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home, 
Fremont. 

Florence  Terrell  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home, 
Louisburg. 

Helen  Bonner,  of  Cary,  is  now  ]Mrs.  C.  H.  Eselman,  of 
High  Point. 

Mattie  James  is  taking  a  business  course  in  the  Winston 
High  School. 

Bertha  McClees  is  now  Mrs.  F.  S.  Aldridge  and  lives  in 
West  Durham. 

Elsie  Gwynn  is  teaching  English  in  the  Virginia  State 
Normal  School. 

Lillie  Groves  is  stenographer  for  the  Gaskill  Hardware 
Co.,  of  New  Bern. 

Mary  Best  Jones,  of  Goldsboro,  is  teaching  in  the  Wilming- 
ton Graded  School. 

Francis  Alexander  is  teaching  the  fourth  grade  in  the 
Monroe  Graded  School. 

Alienne  Wiggins  (in  college  last  year),  is  teaching  in  the 
Henderson  Graded  School. 
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Mena  Davis,  '07,  is  teaching  the  fourth  grade  in  the 
Salisbury  Graded  School. 

Mary  Shepard  Ellis  is  teaching  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades 
in  the  Youngsville  Graded  School. 

Jessie  E.  Massey  is  teaching  in  the  States ville  Graded 
School.     She  teaches  the  third  grade. 

Bessie  Hackney,  of  Durham,  is  stenographer  for  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  Greensboro. 

Dora  Snipes,  '08,  is  teaching  in  the  Mebane  High  School. 

Rosa  Cheek  teaches  at  her  home,  Roxboro. 

Myrtle  Griffith  is  stenographer  for  her  father's  firm. 
The  Farmer's  Trade  House,  of  Winston-Salem. 

Martha  Moore  is  attending  a  business  college  in  Richmond. 

Carrie  Belle  Graeber  is  teaching  at  China  Grove. 

Lelia  White,  who  could  not  pursue  her  studies  this  year 
on  account  of  poor  health,  is  at  her  home  in  Henderson. 

Daisy  Allen,  '01,  after  taking  the  degree  of  B.  S.  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  is  now  assistant  State  Chemist. 

Jean  Venable  did  not  return  to  the  college  after  the 
holidays,  and  is  spending  the  winter  at  her  home,  Durham. 

Lucy  Wray,  of  Reidsville,  who  was  in  college  several 
years  ago,  returned  in  November,  and  is  now  taking  a  special 
course  in  Pedagogy. 

Lillian  Gray,  '07 ;  Marjorie  Kennedy,  '07  ;  Hattie  Parrott ; 
Fannie  Moseley,  '99 ;  and  Alice  Tull  are  teaching  in  the 
Kinston  Graded  School. 

Nettie  Allen,  '95,  for  many  years  associated  with  the 
college  as  supervising  teacher  in  the  Training  School,  is 
spending  the  winter  at  her  home  near  Henderson. 

Jessie  McMillan,  who  on  account  of  her  health,  remained 
at  home  during  the  fall  term,  returned  to  the  college  after 
the  holidays  to  take  a  special  course  in  Domestic  Science. 

Vivian  Arrington,  of  Rocky  Mount,  Fan  Bostian,  of  Albe- 
marle, Willie  Grimsley,  of  Oxford,  Janie  Harris,  of  Hender- 
son, and  Mamie  Barnes,  of  Sunbury,  remained  at  their  homes 
after  the  holidays. 

The  Durham  Schools  have  the  following  Normal  girls: 
Mary  Weldon  Huske ;  Fannie  McClees,  '99 ;  Ida  Cowan,  '02 ; 
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Hattie  Clements,  '08 ;  Maggie  Barwick,  '08 ;  and  Bertha 
Matthews,  '99- '01. 

The  Normal  girls  teaching  in  Golclsboro  are :  Mary  Scott 
Monroe,  the  third  grade ;  Clara  Spicer,  the  fifth  grade ;  Notra 
Johnson ;  Elise  Fulgum,  the  fii"st  grade ;  and  Florence  IMayer- 
berg,  history  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  grades. 

The  Wilson  Graded  School  has  the  following  Normal 
girls  as  teachers :  Clee  Winstead,  '98 ;  Daphne  Carraway, 
'02 ;  May  Lovelace,  '07  ;  Catherine  Pace,  '02  ;  Iva  Deans,  '96  ; 
Mary  Exnm,  '07 ;  Winnie  Harper,  '07 ;  Blanche  Hanes,  '08 ; 
Flora  Thornton,   '07 ;  and  Mariam  Boyd,  '07. 

May  Hunter,  '08,  is  teaching  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution  at  Morganton ;  Lemma  Gibbs,  '08,  teaches  near 
Greensboro ;  Lucy  Jones,  '08,  of  Greensboro,  is  teaching  at 
Shelby ;  Minnie  Lee  Peeden,  '08,  is  teaching  at  Lincolnton ; 
and  Belle  Strickland,  '08,  is  teaching  at  Apex. 
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Libra.ry  Notes 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  the  library  is  open  after  walking  period?  And  every 
Saturday  until  five  o'clock? 

That  there  are  two  bulletin  boards  in  the  library?  And  do  you 
consult  them? 

That  you  can  obtain  information  about  current  events  in  Nelson's 
Loose-leaf  Encyclopaedia? 

That  we  have  new  and  complete  sets,  beautifully  bound  and  illus- 
trated, of  the  works  of  Jane  Austin,  Alfred  Tennyson,  George  Eliot, 
Washington  Irving,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  Scott,  Dickens,  Hawthorne 
and  Eiley? 

What  the  Eeader's  Guide  to  periodical  literature  is  and  how  to 
use  it?     If  not,  ask  the  librarian. 

READING   LIST   FOR   THE   NATURE    STUDY    CLUB 

BOOKS 
Abbott — A  Naturalist's  Rambles  About  Home. 
Brisbin — Trees  and   Tree  Planting. 

Davis,   ed. — Three  Minute  Readings  for   College  Girls. 
Edwards — Campfires  of  a  Naturalist. 
Fuller — Practical  Forestry. 
Going — With  the  Trees. 
Jarvis — Tree   Book. 

Kellogg — How  to  Celebrate  Arbor  Day  in  the  School  Room. 
Le  Row,  comp. — Arbor  Day.     In  pieces  for  every  occasion. 
McFarland — Getting    Acquainted    With    Trees. 
Pinchot — Primer  of  Forestry. 
Ruskin — The  Pine  Tree.     In  Modern  Painters. 

POEMS 
Bryant — Forest  Hymn. 
Butterworth — Arbor   Day  Song. 
Dickens — Ivy  Green. 

Lanier — Ballad  of  Trees  and  the  Master. 
Lowell — Under  the  Willows. 
Wordsworth — Daffodils. 

The  library  has  recently  purchased  beautiful  copies  of  Watts' 
Sir  Galahad  and  Corot's  Dance  of  the  Nymphs. 

The  first  volume  of  Ashe's  History  of  North  Carolina  has  been 
added  to  the  special  collection  of  North  Caroliniana.  The  demand 
is  so  great  upon  this  collection  and  there  is  so  little  material  with 
which  to  meet  it  that  any  contributions  from  former  students  and 
friends  of  the  college  in  the  form  of  either  books  or  pamphlets  bear- 
ing on  North  Carolina  history  will  be  gladly  and  gratefully  received. 

The  library  has  recently  completed  the  following  files  of  maga- 
zines: Atlantic,  Bookman,  Century,  Harper,  McClure's,  Poet  Lore, 
Public  Libraries,  Scribner,  South   Atlantic   Quarterly,  World 's  Work. 

The  librarian  will  be  glad  to  purchase,  or  to  receive  as  gifts,  for 
the  library  the  following  numbers  of  the  State  Normal  Magazine  to 
complete  the  files:  February,  1898,  and  1899;  April  and  December, 
1901;   February,  1902;   March,  1905;   December,   1906. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 

MsLrshals 

Chief — Hallie  Morrison,  Iredell  County 

Assistants 

AdelpMans  Cornelians 

Lola   Lasley Alamance   County  Mary  Mitchell.  .  .New  Hanover  County 

Jessie   Smoak    Wilkes  County  Bessie   Cauble    Rowan  County 

Flieda  Johnson Guilford  County  Okla  Dees    Pamlico   County 

Laura  Weill   .  .  .  .New  Hanover  County  Eleanor    Huske.  .  .Cumberland    County 

Marion  Stevens Wayne  County  Jane    Summerell    Kowan  County 

Senior   Class 

Mary    Mitchell     President  Tean    Booth     Historian 

Cora    Hart     Vice-President  Kate   Jeffreys    Prophet 

Paulina    Hassell     Treasurer  Florence    Landis     Poet 

Evelyn    Gudger    Secretary  Nettie    Dixon    Critic 

Junior  Class 

Elizabeth    Robinson     President       Jane    Summerell     Secretary 

Mellie    Cotchett     Vice-President        Elizabeth    Robinson     Historian 

Edith   Hassell    Treasurer 

Sophon\ore   Class 

Jessie     Earnhardt     President        Bertha     Stanbury     Secretary 

Minnie    Littman     Vice-President        Minnie    Littman     Historian 

Edith   Latham    Treasurer 

FresKmaLn   Cla-ss 

[vor    Aycock     President        Nell    Witherington     Secretary 

Leah    Boddie    Vice-President        May    Green     Historian 

Jamie    Bryan    Treasurer 

Young    Women's   Christian    Association 

Mary   Mitchell    President       Jane  Summerell   Secretary 

Eleanor  Huske    Vice-President        Margaret   John    Treasurer 

Athletic  Associaition 

Edna    Duke    President        Ada  Viele.  .Vice-President,   Sophomore 

Nettie  Dixon   .  .  .Vice-President,  Senior        Clyde   Stancill    Secretary 

Laura  Weill.  .  .  .Vice-President,  Junior        Belle  Hicks    Treasurer 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 

i  Harry -Belk  Bros.  Co.  | 

I     THE    BIG    DEPARTMENT    STORE  I 

♦  •^ 

♦ ♦ 

♦ ♦ 

♦  ♦ 

HERE  you  can  get  all  you  need  under  one  big  roof.     You  ^ 

don't  have  to  chase  around  town.     Large  store,  lots  of  'f 


goods  to  select  from.     Dress  Goods,  Coats,  Suits,  Furs,  "J* 

4»  Jackets,  Corsets,  Gloves,  Underwear,  Hosiery,  Handkerchiefs,  4* 

T  Ribbons,    Stationery,    Notions,    etc.,  at   great    money   saving.  T 

^  Headquarters  for  school  girls  and  their  friends.     Make  your-  4* 

%♦  ,  -.  .  *§• 

^*  selves  at  home  with  us.     Send  us  your  mail  orders.  4* 

-V  ♦ 

4*  4> 

♦J*  4* 

»».  4* 

I  T/ie  CHEAPEST  STORE  on  EARTH  | 

}  LADIES'  Shoes  I 


UR  twenty  years  in  business  have  strengthened  the  public      ^ 
confidence  as  well  as  taught  US  what  the  ladies  want. 


Our  line  of  Misses'  and  Women's  Shoes  is  unexcelled  in  ♦ 

^       Greensboro,  and  embrace  the  three  cardinal  features  that  are  ^ 

^       first  considered  by  the  discriminating  buyer  :  J* 

t    STYLE,    SERVICE,    and    COMFORT  t 

V  4* 


J.  M.  HENDRIX  &  CO. 


♦ 

t 

%  227  South  Elm  Street                                             J 

%  Greensboro,  North  Carolina                              ^ 

♦  SPECIAL  PRICES  MADE  TO  STUDENTS  OF  THE  NORMAL       »> 

♦  ♦ 


